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NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


Every subscriber will confer a great 
favor by helping to add new subscribers 
to our list. By sending a NEW name with 
his own thé two can be had for only one 
dollar, and he can add other NEW names 
at fifty cents each as TRIAL subscribers, 
but no commission allowed at these very 
low terms. Renewals, unless accompanied 
by a new subscriber, must be at one dol- 
lar each. See address tag on each num- 
ber, and don’t fail to send renewal before 
the month named closes, or name will 
4rop from the list. Do the best you can 
for the best and cheapest weekly farm- 
ers’ paper published. 











Prof. J. C. Whitten, who holds the chair 
of Horticulture in the Missouri Agricul- 
tural College, recently delivered a num- 
ber of lectures before schools in Monroe, | 
Audrain and Ralls counties on the subject 
of the teaching of agriculture in country 
schools. Prof. Whitten was accompanied 
on his trip by State Superintendent of 
Public Schools, Carrington. 


At the annux: meeting of the National ' 
Association of Agricultural Colleges and 
Experiment Stations, which was‘held at 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn., Dr. 
H. J. Waters, dean of the Missouri Agri- | 
cultural College and Experiment Station, 
and delegate from Missouri, was selected | 
as secretary of the section on Agricul- | 
tural Chemistry. Dr. R. H. Jesse, pres- | 
ident of the State University, was elected 
vice-president of the association for ae 
coming year. 


THE FARMER’S WORK SHOP. 


Every well equipped farm should have 
a shop which can be warmed, where much 
repairing of farm implements, harness, 
etc., may be done. The man handy with 
tools will be able to make many conveni- 
ences for the household, if a place is pro- 
vided where such things may be done at 
“odd moments,” when outdoor work is | 
not admissible. Such conveniences great- 
ly facilitate the work both in the house 
and at the barn, and are not provided be- 
cause there is no suitable place in which 
to make them or leave them in the par- 
tially finished stages. To purchase them | 
outright is often not to be thought of on 
account of limited means. 

The workshop will enable one to put 
all implements in readiness for use; and | 
the time to prepare for war is in time 
of peace. The tools needed for farm re- 
pairing will be better cared for, if a 
place is provided for them and for using 
them. Then, too, in such workshop the 
boys may be taught lessons of thrift, 
economy and industry, and it gives them 
an opportunity to expend their activities 
on stormy days. This feature of farm 
life will receive greater emphasis during 
the new century, for learning properly 
to use tools is being much urged in the 
newer education, and our manual train- 
ing schools will give us boys that not only 
know Greek and Latin and numerous 
“ologies,”’ but will also know how to prop- 
erly use tools. The tool chest and the 
workshop will then be a necessity, The 
training of hand and brain is the only 
true education, and many of our agri- 
culture colleges are emphasizing this 
fact and giving an opportunity for such 
instruction in manual training as will 
render the boys skillful in the use of 
tools. 


CROPS HARD ON LAND. 


A correspondent asks in another col- 
umn if sorghum is hard on land. Sorghum 
will take from the soil about the same 
kind and amount of plant food per ton 
of crop as will corn, and in growing 
this or any similar crop the wise farmer 
will calculate on means and methods of 
maintaining the supply of plant food up 
to the mark demanded by maximum 
crops. In other words, there is as much 
need of giving attention to maintaining 
a full supply of suitable plant food in the 
soil from which crops are to grow as 
there is seeing that a full supply of proper 
food is available for the live stock on | 
the farm, that it may make the best | 
growth. And just as we want our steers | 
and pigs to be hearty eaters, so long as 
they make good use of their food, and 
thus make fast and great growth, so 


| Plies to rich and poor alike. 


| the issues for January, 1901. 
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|Growing one crop year after year will 


Do our subscribers all understand that 
the RURAL WORLD is sent only for the 
time it is paid for? At our very low rates 
it is an imperative necessity to stop it 
when subscriptions expire. This rule ap- 


If you want 


|to continue to receive its visits renew. 


your neighbors 
would like it, if acquainted with its mer- 
its as you are. Therefore try to induce 
as many of them as you can to join ina 
club. We do not like to stop the paper 
to any one, but if the renewal is not 
made during the month named on the 
label pasted on your paper with your 
name, you will not get it the succeeding 
month. Thus if the label reads John 
Smith, Dec., 1900, and he has not renewed 
by the end of December, he will not get 
If he wants 
them he should promptly remit for them. 
The present issue is sent to some whose 
terms have expired, but it’ will be the 
last sent until renewals are received. 


If you like the paper, 








plant food is supplied in abundance. Na- 
ture has stored in all agricultural soils 
a supply of plant foods sufficient for the 
needs of a number of crops—sometimes 
more sometimes less. A large part of this 
food is usually in a condition not at pres- 
ent available to the plants—that is, not 
in a form to be used by them as food— 
and is made so by the slow process of na- 
ture. Thus it is that some soils will con- 
tinue yielding crops, it may be for years, 
without any plant food being added, na- 
ture preparing each year by chemical and 
physical forces a supply of plant food 
for each succeeding crop. But this pro- 
cess cannot be carried on indefinitely 
without exhausting the fertility of the 
land, or at least using up one or more 
elemefits of plant growth, which. ..ta al) 
and purposes is exhaustion. 


exhaust a soil quicker than will a rota- 
tion of crops differing. in their habits of 
growth. But even a rotation will not post- 
pone indefinitely the day of small crops, 
unless some means are adopted to return 
to the soil the elements of plant food 
taken out by the plants grown. 

The subject of soil fertility and how to 
maintain it is one that should have much 


| more attention by our farmers than it 


does, and the RURAL WORLD will be 
glad to have its readers make inquiry 
along this line. 


BOOKS FOR THE FARMER. 


Each year emphasizes the fact that the 
farmer must possess technical knowledge 
of his business, for his is one of great 
complexity and involves many problems 
which must have been considered and 
solved by scientists who have given them 
years of study. The subject of insect 
depredations alone, one which so vitally 
affects the farmer’s interests, has re- 
quired the long and persistent study by 
numbers of men of the life history of 
each one of these little pests, as their 
forms in different stages are so unlike 
that the casual observer would never as- 
sociate one with the other, yet these 
facts are necessary in order to prevent 
their ravages. This consideration of a 
single phase of farm operations proves 
that the farmer needs the aid of the study 
and research of many experts in agricul- 
tural lore. Hence the need of a farm 
library. 

In professional circles the most success- 
ful men are the ones having large li- 
braries which are well pondered. One 
authority is not accepted, but the many 
are taken and compared one with the 
other and then conclusions are drawn and 
adopted that best suit the needs of the 
case in hand. 

The farmer should have books which 
treat of the subjects that so vitally in- 
terest him. In his library should. be 
books on soil fertility, on stock breeding, 
on feeds and feeding, on orchard culture, 
on small fruit growing, on insect life, on 
stock diseases and their remedies, etc., 
etc. 

Yes, such books cost money. But what 
about that valuable horse that died last 


WEEK BY WEEK. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The weather, 
which, until the day before Christmas, 
had been very pleasant, all at once turned 


looked pinched and forlorn. At the gates 
and gaps which led from the fields to the 
barns and cow stables, they stood the 
greater portion of the day waiting im- 
patiently for the boy to come and drive 
them home to shelter and warmth. That 
is, if their owners have provided shelter 
for them. Alas, how many of the poor 
dumb brutes have no other shelter than 
the snowy cloud roof. Long ago I con- 
cluded to raise no more stock than I 
could comfortably house. For stock of 
all kinds to take the winter as it comes, 
means to stunt them, and if it be last 
spring’s calves it means to cover them 
with warts as thickly sprinkled over them 
as were the bvils on the long suffering 
Job. 

It was that arch enemy, the devil, that 
originated the aforesaid boils, so I often 
think that the man who raises hideous 
warts on his calves is, to a large extent, 
their enemy. He is a wart maker just 
as much as Satan was a maker of boils. 

WINTER BIRDS.—The cold hushed the 
winter birds. On the evergreens they sit, 
eye the drifting snow a moment, and then 
thrust the head under their wings, poor 
things. 

I was out in the woods a couple of preas- 
ant days last week, and heard on every 
hand the tap, tap, tapping of the downy 
and hairy woodpeckers on the hollow oak 
trees, and I incontinently thougnt of 
spring, which, as Thompson justly te- 
marks is a time of “Ethereal mildness.” 

However, I have seen the worst weather 
of mylifein March. There was no ethereal 
anything in it. 

But there is a featnered midget which 
is always cheerful, viz., the chickadee. 
Ornithologists call it the blackcap tit- 
mouse, thougl| why mouse, I can’t 
imagine, for it ticesn’t look anything like 
a@ mouse any more than I do. But it is 
always cheerful, stepping boldly on to a 
snowdrift as if it were a bank of violets 
in June. Their cheerful “chick, chick, 
chick-a-dee, dee, dee,’’ is sweeter than 
two-thirds of the “‘classical music” of to- 
day. 

The chickadee is singular in this, that 
madam is a size or two larger than the 
other sex. She also, in right of her su- 
perior size and consequent strength, does 
all the courtng. Mr. Chickadee at such 
times is exceedingly modest. He doesn’t 
yield to her charms all at once. No, sir; 
he must be coaxed. There is a good deal 
to be learned in the woods, and in the 
orchard, and among the shrubbery about 
the house. 


Purblind is he who stalks through life 
nor sees 

The marvels which kind Nature round him 
spreads; 

The woods with all their varied kith and 
kin, 

The prairie with its Eden landscapes, full 

Of all delights which charm the studious 
soul; 

For all about us cry aloud, saying, 

Our patterns you shall only find 
heaven. 

THE RABBITS will suffer this Christ- 
mas day. Already the report of the shot- 
gun comes from the corn fields, i. e., the 
Stalk fields; for about all the corn is in 
the crib, and selling at 30 and 35 cents, 
according to quality. There isn’t very 
much corn which will grade No. 2. The 
grain man near me told me last week 
that there was no corn coming to the ele- 
vator, that the local demand is scantily 
supplied. 

Rabbit is good eating when it is basted. 
At least I think so. They are, too, an un- 
mitigated pest. I have been badly vexed 
when going through the blackberry patch 
to find half of the plants girdled to death. 
I carry out all the wood ashes I can and 
put them among the canes. I have noticed 
that when a rabbit is skinning a black- 
berry cane he sits down. I have also 
found that he is prejudiced against sitting 
in ashes. To sit in wet ashes is provoca- 
tive of hard feelings. By thus doing I 
save quite a good many canes, besides 
woodashes are a good fertilizer for ber- 
ries of all kinds. Rabbits, too, have also 


in 





year, or that much prized cow? Did you 
know the cause of the death of either 
one? Have you not had stock to die re- 
peatedly that you didn’t know the ail- 
ment of or a remedy for? If some of 
this stock had been sold and the pro- 
ceeds wisely invested in books pertain- 
ing to your business might not some of 
the losses have been averted? If so, 
would the book be a costly investment? 

Then, too, if by knowledge lands could 
be made to return larger crops, it wouldn’t 
take many of the extra bushels to pay 
for the work on soil fertility. 

Then, the farmer that is, thus equipped 


feels that he is acting intelligently, and 
not blindly groping his way; and such 
knowledge increases one’s confidence and 
sypecementiy gives power which leads to 


DOES SORGHUM IMPOVERISH THE 
SOIL? 





should we expect fast growing and heavy 
yielding crops te consume a large amount 
of plant food; and this must be supplied 
if we do not want the soil to become 
deficient in fertility. Hidden behind this | 
question asked by our correspondent 
and many others lies much of the failure 
in farming—a lack of appreciation of the 
fact that plant growth means consump- 


tion of plant food; that large and paying poe = 


farm crops ca™ only be secured when 


% 


| Will the 


matter Hahn tg WORLD: 
acre of sorghum for hay last sp and 
I like the hay’so well for nearly all kinds 
of stock that I wish to raise more of it 
next season; but some of my neighbors 
who have never raised it, say that it is 
very hard on the land; that a few cro: 
of it would exhaust the soil of its fertility. 
RURAL WORLD or some one 
having grown sorghum tell the effect that : 
it has on the soil? I only cut my sorghum} 
t obtained at Teast four tons of ; 
t hay. M. M’MASTER. 
Monroe Co., Mo. 


I sowed an 


ruined a good many young fruit trees for 
me, and ornamental stuff in the door- 
yard. It is a safe thing to shoot every- 
thing which has rabbit attached to its 
name. 

WINDBREAK.—On this little new farm 
of mine I am going to make an evergreen 
windbreak. The winds from Klondike 
way strike me every time I go to the 
barn. There is no windbreak so thorough 
as one made of evergreens. I shall 
make mine of Colorado blue spruce and 
white pine. I look upon them as far 
superior to all other conifers. The white 
Pine will grow nearly as fast as a soft 
maple, and is a windbreak from the bot- 
tom up as fast as it grows. 

They are charming for birds. In my 
evergreens on the homestead there have 
nested robins, bluejays, blackbirds, brown 
thrushes, catbirds and certain warblers. 
Think of the music I have on late May 
and June mornings. Eden never furnished 
anything sweeter or more innocent. 
Which saluted the rising day first? Why 
the blackbird. But the whole choir was 
in full tune when they saluted the com- 
ing and the “glorious king of day.” 





i think that the warmth and protection 
a good windbreak affords would make the 
cattle sing had they fit voices. I expect 
they feel like singing. 


very cold with an attempt at snow. The | 


cattle on the meadows and on the pastures | his vocation. 


| Mr. 


who has his cellar, or cave, full of po- 
tatoes, vegetables, etc” and so on, as 
Cophagus was won't to say. You 
don’t find him at the grocery buying them 
as I have seen many “ garmer do. The 
farmer who does such {Pings has missed 
All that you have to do to 
have a great sufficiency, is to plant, 
care for them and gather them in time, to 
escape the freeze. That's all. Why, how 
easy! 

I see many farmers buying celery. I 
have thus far found this plant as easy 
to raise as potatoes. I have now stowed 
down cellar a box full, mixed with dirt, 
and it is bleaching finely. I never tasted 
spinach. 

WINDOW GARDENS. — The matron 
has a couple of windows full of greenery. 
There was a third window, which was 
crowded with chrysanthemums. But they 
are gone now. The tops were cut off and 
the pots taken down cellar to await the 
advent of spring. They were beautiful 
so long as they lasted, but like all earth- 
ly beauty, their glory departed. They 
will rest until another year shall call 
them to life. x 

But in the two witltiows are cacti, 
too. These are interesting. But I have 
seen cacti by es ‘spon acres, s0 
forbidding and dangerdus that we were 
compelled to ride arcand them. The 
matron’s, however, are of a different 
breed. 

There is a glorious fern from Oregon, 
I think of yellow salmon whenever that 
state is mentioned. The same kind hand 
sent me an intensely red perennial phlox. 
That, however, is out of doors, covered 
up. There are various begonias. When I 
see that name I am reminded of that 
happy book by Chas. Kingsley, ‘“‘At Last, 
a Christmas in the West Indies.” In the 
island of Trinidad, he says, the begonia 
grows wild in rather damp places. Trin- 
idad is the island whicl contains a lake 
of pitch,* which flows all 'the time. Many 
shiploads are- brought; to the United 
Stotes,from thoree..+ ced_ in ~warious. 
ways. The native stuff is reddish-black 
in color. If it were brimstone we might 
imagine the place from whence it issues. 
As it is, man only conjectures. 

The matron is proud of her pelargoni- 
ums and geraniums. These are natives 
of Siam and southern Asia generally, like 
the tuberose. There the people have eyes 
which slant upwards, and write from top 
to bottom of page, up and down, up and 
down, all the way across. It bothers me 
to write like a Christian man; I never 
could come it like these Asiatics. It is no 
wonder these people are no further along 
in civilization. It takes a good share of 
their lives to learn their Greek and tur- 
key tracks, and how to write them. 

In one large pot is a _ clear-scented 
garden pink. It fills it completely and 
hangs over the sides. Ah, that was one 
of my good old mother’s flowers. It is a 
perpetual reminder of her placid, benev- 
olent, saintly face. It is worth all the 
others to me. It can stand the cold, and 
hardships as she did, going over the coun- 
try as the wife of an itinerant Methodist 
Episcopal preacher. Give me the pink. 
There is nothing of the weed about it. 
Its fragrance reminds me of the myrrh 
and frankinsence brought from the mys- 
terious East by wise men to the Child in 
the manger, this day nineteen hundred 
and one years ago. I take no stock in the 
declaration that our era is four years 
behind time. 

HIGHER CRITICISM.—There is a cer- 
tain school called the higher, or new 
criticism, that makes the Creator and his 
Word ordinary things. They are telling 
us that there were at least two Isaiahs, 
if not more, and “so forth and so on,”’ as 
Japhet’s employer was wont to say. 
They lay the Scriptures, as a butcher 
lays his meat, on the block, and whack 
away with their pot-metal Barlow knives. 
Yes, sir, that’s the way it looks to me. 


But I’m too old a bird to be caught 
with chaff. I remember Porphyry, and 
Celsus, and Julian and Hobbes and Vol- 
taire, and Tom Paine and a good many 
more of their ilk. To the great mass of 
people in Christian lands those once 
great infidels are but as sounding brass, 
and hardly that. I know much of what 
they taught, and this present school is 
of a piece with them. Judging the pres- 
ent by the past, these “higher critics” 
will meet their fate with the addition 
of the derision of all thinking men, that 
they were too stupid to profit by example. 

But all this is foreign to agriculture. 
Remember, however, that I am a parson 
farmer, and try to do well at both. Be- 
sides, I have illustrious predecessors. 
There were Gilbert White, Faraday, Cot- 
ton Mather, Witherspoon, Drummond and 
many others, all of whom were illustrious 
as parsons and exponents of nature. 

oy might I ual them in renown,” 
as Milton wished for himself. But I never 
will, and, knowing this, am content to 
plod along life’s most traveled ways. 

EDWARD BAMFORD HEATON. 

Warren Co., Iowa. 


SOME OHIO SUGGESTIONS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Permit me to 
suggest to your readers who have never 
tried the experiment, that they keep care- 
ful Ss of all receipts and expendit- 
ures during the year 1901. The writer has 
been doing this for 3 y and 
believes it not only a source of t satis- 
— but of real value in llars and 
cents. 

Another suggestion is that every farmer 
who feeds stock shall study the value of 
feeding stuffs in relation to the nutritive 

1 ts p d by each and endeavor 
to feed in a rational er that better 
results may be secured. stock of 
all kinds and dairy cows should have a 
much larger propor - of > tein or 
muscle making f : t grown 
animal. f } 

Every dairy farmer should ha¥e upon 
his own farm a m winder with 
which he may gri ’ feqi. The 
loss of time in going and the pay- 
ment of toll will, in most cases, Bay for 











a mill in one or two ; 
x JOHN D ‘SHA v 
FULL CELLARS.—Happy is that man \ Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
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WADE’'S WISDOM. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I grew a few 
Angora goats, and during the past two 
months have killed a few wether kids 
weighing 100 pounds on foot. They have 
always been with feeding cattle and had 
all the corn they wished. Ten years ago 
our people were as prejudiced against 
goat meat as a Jew is against swine. Now 
when a customer consumes a quarter of 
fat Angora kid his greatest desire is for 
more of the same. Don’t get the idea that 
Iam going into the Angora business very 
extensively. I am growing a few simply 
as amusement for two small boys. One 
of these boys and the writer visited Kan- 
sas City last October and saw one An- 
gora which was said to have sold for 
$800. I’m not much for fads. The An- 
gora goat and Belgian hare business have 
been verging on the nature of a fad, and 
if not already, are likely to prove ex- 
pensive novelties to some of the enthusi- 
astic purchasers. 


MEASURING HAY AND GRAIN.—I 
read C. A. Bird’s hay proposition, and 
while I admire his ability to calculate so 
readily in measuration, I beg to say that 
I have not referred to an arithmetic for 
more than 2% years, and in an experience 
covering 26 busy years since I rubbed the 
dust off the benches in a district school 
house, I have had less than a half dozen 
occasions for any calculations involving 
the extraction of either the square or 
cube root. 

Like Mr. Bird, I am an admirer of the 
practical in education, but I like it fully 
as well in business, so if one must do all 
the figuring his proposition calls for, and 
then to ascertain the true weight of his 
hay stack, must haul to a scale to ob- 
tain it (which, by the way, is the only 
true method), I should save my time, pen- 
cil and paper by weighing to begin with, 
and, then, if inconvenient to weigh all his 
hay he can cast his practical eye over a 
similar or larger or smaller stack and 
Cheat uneither ‘himself nour 
enough to bar him from all the promised 
blessings of the just. Geometry and tri- 
gonometry are good studies to develop the 
mind, but few farmers find frequent use 
for them in their business. The writer 
uring hay in stack or corn in cribs. My 
uring hay in stock or corn In cribs. My 
reasons are obvious. Bret Harte might 
very appropriately include ‘others’? when 
he said: ‘For ways that are dark and 
tricks that are vain, the heathen Chinee 
is peculiar.” If we encourage the average 
Caucasian to crib his corn for measure- 
ment, we are liable to find much that will 
not shell out 56 pounds to the bushel. 

We know enough of Mr. Bird’s business 
to feel warranted in suggesting that he 
purchase a good four-ton wagon scale— 
they are a source of satisfaction if one 
is doing much business in the way of 
either buying or selling farm products or 
live stock. 

We have had one for several years, and 
are right now erecting another on farm 
No, 2. 


MAKING A HOME.—Have just been 
reading Jos. E. Wing’s write-up of Belle 
Meade Farm, in “Breeder’s Gazette.” 
Andrew Jackson, the manager (and we 
Suspect a descendant of Old Hickory), in 
showing Mr. Wing over the great farm, 
struck the foundation of all substantial 
farm improvements when he said: “You 
cannot develop an estate as it should be 
if you consider the present all the time. 
Nor must you ever think of selling out.” 
Too many, far too many, farmers do all 
their improving with a view to selling 
out at the first chance. 
is more manifest in the West than in the 
older states. Some years ago the writer 
visited the “Old Dominion,’”’ and away 
back among the mountains, down in the 
fertile valleys, we found old estates in 
the hands of sons and grandsons, which 
have not changed ownership, except by 
inheritance, for the last eighty to a hun- 
dred years. 


There is a Western “progressive” idea 
to secure a quarter section of land—then 
mortgage it for double its real worth, 
move on and let Mr. Mortgagee wrestle 
with the proposition. If reports are true, 
many a “timber claim” has been proven 
up and title made, only that the owner 
might plow every young seedling under 
and farm the land, or sell out, realize and 
move on. 


What builds up a farming community 
is the stayer who is not everlastingly 
wanting to sell out and count his gains. 
I have a liking for the idea that to get 
the most out of farm life it should not 
be so much an object to make business 
out of it or to make the acquiring of 
wealth the mainspring of action, as to 
surround the home and family with the 
conveniences and comforts of life and 
give them the advantage of good schools 
and good books, and to throw around 
them a wall of defense from the polluting 
and damnable influence of contaminating 
associates. Nothing outside of early 
training, will so effectually do this as the 
reading of good books and the careful se- 
lection of our intimate friends. We re- 
eall an old copy in our copy books: “Evil 
communications corrupt godd manners.” 
That’s an old saying, but none the less a 
good one. The farm is a splendid place to 
rear men and women and fit them for the 
various duties of life. History shows no 
greater men than those from the farm. 

The ambition of many men now in bust- 
ness in the cities and villages of this 
country is to some day own and reside on 
@ country place. We see where they are 
right. W. D. WADE, 





Central Missouri. 
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CALIFORNIA GREETING. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Christmas, 
the time of ‘peace on earth and good 
will to man,” is close upon us, and will 
belong to the past when this reaches you. 
While war is raging near by every where, 
and it seems that the days of peace are 
far off, yet, I can not refrain from send- 
ing to all my old friends whom I know, 
and to all subscribers to the RURAL 
WORLD, the heartfelt greetings from the 
land of sunshine and of flowers, as it is 
so justly styled. I wish they could be 
with me on a ramble through our pastures 
and fields, where the young grass is al- 
ready a foot high, and all the stock the 
state has is becoming sleek and fat; 


! through our gardens, yet resplendent with 


the bloom of heliotropes, fuchsias, gerani- 
ums and roses, and the perfume of violets 
scents the. air. 

I have enjoyed the enthusiasm of friend 
Colman over his hunting trips, and wish 
him the continuance of a grand old age, 
and many more returns of sporting joys. 
But I think there is no place like Cali- 
fornia to enjoy life, in summer or in 
winter. 

We have had the mildest and most fav- 
orable winter and fall here that I have 
seen during the 19 years I have been in 
the state. Our fall rains came rather 
late, giving our fruit men and vineyardists 
plenty of time to bring in their crops, 
which was a great blessing, as help was 
scarce. But when the rains did come, 
they came in gentle showers, moistening 
the ground just enough to further plow- 
ing and sowing, so that a larger crop of 
grain has been sown than for many 
years. This is now up, and well stocked, 
and as we never have frost enough to in- 
jure the roots, it looks very favorable 
for a big grain crop. 

GEORGE HUSMANN. 

Napa, Cal., Dec. 22, 1900. 


PEBBLES FROM THE POTOMAC. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Secretary of 
Agriculture Wilson is of the opinion that 
in our far north possession—Alaska—can 
be raised the same crops that are raised 
in Finland. The natural conditions are 
similar, In Finland a population of 2,500,- 
000 is supported by agri@ultural industries, 
and the Honorable Secretary has reached 
this conclusion, after three years of ex- 
| Ploration and experiment by competent 
|agents. As compared with the immense 
tract of territory the area susceptible of 
cultivation is small, yet the fact is ap- 
parent that the agricultural possibilities 
}are no longer a matter of conjecture and 
the arable soil is scattered in small 
| tracts so that it may serve to supply a 
large local demand if properly cultivated. 
When this immense tract of land—565,862 
square miles—was purchased by the Unit- 
;ed States foreign countries came to the 
{conclusion that we had bought a “gold 
| brick,” but the immense resources of our 
purchase have literally staggered their 
several senses. The ranges are rich in 
| mineral deposits; the fisheries include 
herring, cod, halibut and salmon, and 
whales and fur seals among the marine 
| mammals. A growing industry is the 

Owing to the scar- 





canning of salmon. 
' city of the Columbia river salmon this in- 
' dustry is very profitable. The scenery is 
| well calculated to attract tourists in the 
,Summer months. What has Europe to 
| compare with this strange and wierd 
land? Behold in winter the splendor of 
the Aurora Borealis that for myriads of 
years has flashed its glow upon the 
‘mighty snow-crowned mountain crags! In 
the winter we would rather be far to the 
south, However, the Secretary’s course 
lin investigating the agricultural resources 
|of the land is commendable. To those 
who love snow anda ice Alaska affords an 
,; undeveloped country, full of surprises. 
| Campbell, the poet, thus vividly describes 
a winter in that region: 


“Cold on his midnight watch the breezes 
blow, 

From wastes that slumber 
snow, 

And waft across the wave’s tumultuous 
roar ~ 

The wolf’s long howl from Oonalaska’s 
shore.” 


in eternal 


But notwithstanding this desolate de- 
scription there are natures that would 
not care to live elsewhere. A population 
reared in that rigid climate would become 
naturally attached to its peculiar condi- 
tions— 


“So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind’s 
roar, 
But bind him to his mountain more.” 
s’> «+ 8 

A NATIONAL PARK.—“‘A movement 
has been started by citizens of Minneso- 
ta,” says a press report, “to make a na- 
tional park at the sources of the Missis- 
sippi river. As the primeval forests in the 
borders of the United States are rapidly 
decreasing, owing to the operations of 
lumbermen, it is felt that it will not be 
long before the people will have no means 
of knowing how old America looked in its 
original state. The regions around the 
headwaters of the Mississippi now consti- 
tute about all of the original dense wood- 
lands Ieft. The place has another attrac- 
tion in being the home of the Indians 
whom Longfellow rendered celebrated in 
his poem, “Hiawatha.” These red men 
are living tnere in about the same way 
they did centuries ago, and while they are 
harmless, their wild ways are an interest- 
ing relic of the past.” 

This is a move in the right direction. 





Other communities might well emulate 
the example of Minnesota in preserving 





these noble woodlands from 
croachment of civilization. 
Se. = 


the en- 


THE MARKET.—A trip to the market 
during the holiday season will well repay 
the sightseer. A large market on Penn- 
sylvania avenue presented a scene to be 
long remembered. Multitudes of pur- 
chasers with bursting baskets attested 
eloquently to the persuasive power of the 
display, and the merchants were corre- 
spondingly elated. In this immense mar-, 
ket anything from a peanut td a beef 
could be purchased—if one had _ the 
money. The turkey supply appeared to 
be almost inexhaustible, which brought 
about the usual price. Among the novel- 
ties to tempt the patrons were black 
bear, wild turkey from Virginia, which 
brought a slightly higher price than the 
domestic turkey; venison and other game 
from the forests of the north. A choice 
article in the vegetable line known as 
“bock choy,” a variety of Chinese cab- 
bage, caught the fancy of the pig-tail citi- 
zens. Among ‘the thousands of other 
choice articles of food were several varie- 
ties of the finny tribe, some being sent 
in a frozen condition from the extreme 
parts of the globe. The market being 
brilliantly illuminated made the occasion 
more enjoyable than usual. The multi- 
tude passing to and fro purchasing the 
necessities of life, reminded us that the 
city people were indebted to the farmer 
for the many good things that go toward 
making life pleasant, as this supply of 
food came mainly from the farm, forest 
and stream. 8. F. GILLESPIE. 

Washington, D. C. 


ARKANSAS NOTES. 


— 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have just 
returned from the meeting of the Mo. 
State Horticultural Society at Farming- 
ton. I:'am well pleased with wh. I 
learned there among the old fruit veter- 
ans, who have stood the test from 4 to 50 
years. “es, hlinadgi Mp Veecowe 

Among the pleasures of the visit was a 
trip to the lead mines in St. Francois 
County. They are loeated at Doe Run, 
where we were introduced to Mr. F. P. 
Groves, the superintendent of the works. 
Mr. Groves showed us his museum in 
which were minerals from every nation on 
earth, some of which were very rare and 
costly; some old Indian relics taken from 
the body of an Indian who fell on the 
battle field when Gen, Custer was killed; 
and the big red pipe formerly smoked by 
Sitting Bull, and quite a humber of ves- 
sels of pottery of very ancient origin. 
Among these is a lamp used by the Ro- 
mans 3500 years ago, also a lamp which 
was found when excavating Pompeii. 

We were shown through the engine 
room of the mines; also the crusher and 
furnaces or roasters, then to the club 
room, where the men have well-furnished 
billiard and pool tables; also a ten pitt 
alley for amusement when off duty—alli 
free of expense. The works employ 250 
men, who work eight hours and rest six- 
teen. These mines have been running 
2 years, and a strike has never been 
known at these works. We were then in- 
vited to Mr. Groves’ splendid residence, 
where we were shown some very costly 
furniture, bought principally in foreign 
countries. There was a graphophone, 
which cost $300, and from which we heard 
some splendid music and fine speeches, 

We shall always have a warm spot next 
to our hearts for the kindly reception 
and the many favors shown to the visit- 
ing horticulturists by the St. Francois 
County Horticultural Society. 

We are having very nice weather now, 
having had but little hard freezing yet. 
Stock is looking fine except hogs. There 
has not been enough mast to carry them 
through the winter, but we can afford to 
feed to hogs corn at 30 cents a bushel, 
when they bring $3.75 to $4 per 100 pounds 
on foot. 

Our winter apples are about all sold at 
7 cents to $1 per bushel. Fruit trees are 
in fine shape for the winter. Berries of all 
kind have made splendid growth; but 
strawberries will be a short crop in this 
section, for during the dry weather of 
August and September many plants died. 

Fulton Co., Ark. D. 8S. HELVERN. 


POLK CO. (MO.) NOTES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: I have been 
a reader of several of the agricultural 
journals of the West for a good many 
years, but from-some cause I have never 
read the RURAL WORLD until recently. 
I have been presented with a few copies 
and like it so well that I propose to try 
it a year. I have only lived here about 
two years and a half, coming here from 
Nebraska in 1898. 

I find this section not as.good for grass 
as it is farther north, especially blue 
grass, Timothy does fairly well, but does 
not bear much pasturing. Clover does 
quite well on rolling land, but does not 
do well on the level prairies. I am ex- 
perimenting a little with alfalfa. I sowed 
five acres last April on a piece of roll- 
ing, gravelly land that has been culti- 
vated for perhaps 40 years. The soil is 
quite thin. I got a good stand and the 
plants are well rooted, but where the 
land is thinest the plants are very small. 
I would like to hear from some reader 
of the RURAL WORLD that has tried 
the Hungarian Brome grass. I am inter- 
ested in the subject of forage crops, such 
as cow peas, soy beans and the various 
grasses. W. J. COX. 

Polk Co., Mo. 

Note.—We presume Mr. Cox refers to 
Smooth Brome grass.—Editor. 
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She Dairy. 











We present on this page one of the pa- 
pers read at the recent convention of 
the Missouri State Dairy Association, 
and trust that it will receive the careful 
reading it merits. It seems to us that 
it would be impossible for any one to 
read the paper without getting a better 
conception of the magnitude and dignity 
ef the dairy industry. May it be an in- 
spiration and stimulus to Missouri dairy- 
men to advance and dignify their calling 
until its importance shall be fully recog- 
nized. 

THE MISSOURI DAIRY MEETING. 


At Kansas City, December 20-22, 1900. 





The lith annual meeting of the Missouri 
State Dairy Association was held as per 
announcement, at Kansas City, Decem- 
ber 20-22, 1900. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME.—President 
Norman J. Colman called the convention 
to order at 11 o’clock Thursday morning, 
and introduced the Mayor of the city, the 
Honorable Jas. A. Reed, who most cordi- 
ally welcomed the dairymen to Kansas 
Cit. He was somewhat inclined to 
question the necessity of thus formally 
extending this welcome. There was @ time 
when it was necessary to exercise care 
in admitting strangers within the gates 
of a city lest robbers be unwittingly given 
entrance, to the hurt of the citizens; but 
conditions have changed and now all are 
welcome, and it has become necessary 
sometimes to see that the strangers are 
not robbed by some of the city’s citizens. 
Hence he has not been quite able to tell 
why the old custom of extending a wel- 
come to guests that were desirable has 
,veen allowed to continue. Any enter- 
prising town is always delighted to wel- 
come business men to her midst, and, of 
course, Kansas City is, for she has more 
enterprise and push to the square inch 
than any other town on earth. 

He was not quite sure that he just 
liked the people who were attending this 
convention after all, for they were break- 
ing idols. With the introduction of the 
modern methods and machinery the 
poetry of dairying is being eliminated. 
We are even to be denied the privilege of 
eating oleomargarine under the imprssion 
that it is butter. Yet *he believed it 
right that there should be no deception 
in matters of food. Again he extended a 
hearty welcome to those attending the 
convention, and assured them that so 
long as they kept their membership 
badges in sight the policeman would do 
their duty if any got into trouble. 

THE RESPONSE.—President Colman 
responded and thanking the Mayor for 
his cordial welcome, said he was glad 
the custom of making an address of wel- 
come on such occasions was still in 
vogue, as it had called out one of the best 
he had ever had the privilege of listening 
to. He agreed with the Mayor that Kan- 
sas City was one of the most enterprising 
towns on earth. He had seen the city 
grow up from nothing to become a great 
manufacturing and commercial center. 

He was glad to know that the Mayor 
was one of us—that he, as a boy, had 
worked with the old dash churn, but de- 
nied that all the poetry had gone out of 

dairying. We have the milk maid yet, 
but we have better ways of conducting 
the dairy business, and it is to‘:learn of 
these ways that the dairymen had met 
in this convention. It was the adoption 
of these improved methods in all busi- 
ness lines that had made Kansas City 
the great city that it is. It was the farm, 
however, that produced the men like the 
Mayor and others who are the leaders 
in busi and professi 1 life. Weare 
here to help stimulate the business of 
farming, and improve the conditions in 
the farm homes. 

Missouri has not yet taken her proper 
place as a dairy state. She js not yet 
even self-supporting in respect to dairy 
products, although she is one of the best 
dairy states in the Union with respect. to 
natural advantages. 

No line of farming is so beneficial to a 
state as is dairying. States that have 
ignored this industry have become im- 
poverished, and those that have encour- 
aged it, have become rich and prosper- 
ous. Missouri must, for her own good, 
give more attention to dairying. 

The convention adjourned at this point 
for dinner, and at 2 p. m. was reconvened 
when W. W. Marple read a paper on 
“What Patrons Should Know,” which is 
presented elsewhere on this page. 


WHAT PATRONS SHOULD KNOW. 


(Read by W. W. Marple at Kansas City 
at the Meeting of the Missouri Dairy 
Association.) 

Mr. President, Members of the Missouri 
State Dairy Association, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: Were I to take the time neces- 
sary to.tell you what, in my opinion, 
creamery, or milk patrons should know, 
the entire time of this convention would 
be consumed. When the time came for 
the closing of the last session, on the 
afternoon or evening of the third day, 
I would be found standing here proclaim- 
ing to you the extent of the knowledge 
mecéssary, or, at least, desirable, for the 
milk patron to possess. 

If I was going to make this appeal at- 
tractive to you on account of its brevity, 
I would simply enumerate the things not 
mecessary for the patron to know, and 
say all other things he should know, and 
the time consumed would be less than the 
time necessary for a calf to upset a 
bucket of skim milk, the first time it 
undertook to learn to drink. 

This subject comprises a wonderful field 
for thought and discussion—a field as 
broad as that portion of the globe in 
which the cow lives. It reaches as high 
as the price of creamery butter in Janu- 
ary, before the introduction of oleomar- 
garine, and as low as the price paid by 
Kansas City commission merchants for 
country butter shipped to them by the 
country merchant in salt barrels, boot 
boxes and gunny sacks in the spring. Its 
influence is felt equal to that of a rail- 











HOOD FARM 
Antiseptic 


Non Breeding Powder 


For all stock failing to breed or come 
around regularly. 
The great loss to farmers, dairymen and 
stock breeders by animals that fail to 
breed gives great value to this remedy. 


it should be used for a 
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road lobbyist at a state legislature. I 
think I appreciate the magnitude and the 
importance of this subject, and I serious- 
ly wish everybody interested might be 
made to feel it. While there may be some 
especial points that the creamery man 
or cheese-maker or milk buyer desires 
to impress on his patrons, I would only 
limit the knowledge of a milk patron 
by his capacity and opportunity. The 
scope should be boundless; the amount 
unlimited and confined to no special line. 
I would require this education to be of 
the highest type, of the most general 
character, in fact, a thorough education 
in its broadest sense. My object would 
be to lighten their labor, heighten their 
pleasures, broaden their view, increase 
their profits and make them better satis- 
fied with their business. I would have 
them thorough mathematicians, in order 
that they might calculate the value of a 
cow, or a herd of cows, and the value of 
the business. .I would have them botan- 
ists, that they might study the herbs of 
different kinds consumed by the cow, 
thereby adding interest to the business, 
broadening the field for thought, and 
lightening the manual labor through the 
influence and development of the mind. I 
would have them chemists, that they 
might analyze the food and the milk and 
the waste and the land on which their 
cow food grew, and thereby be able to 
dispel from their minds forever the idea 
that skim milk wil) kill a calf. I would 
have them linguists, that they might 
talk Latin to a vicious cow or an obstrep- 
erous calf, and thereby avoid making the 
air blue and shocking the nerves of the 
larger portion of a township, by using 
language that would be unavoidable in 
the absence of a knowledge of the dead 
languages. I would have them painters, 
that they might adorn their homes with 
pictures of their faithful cows, not alone 
as ornaments, but in addition, as re- 
minders of the source from which they 
get so many of the necessities and luxu- 
ries of life. I would have them musi- 
cians, that they might sing praises to the 
dairy cow, Missouri’s uncrowned queen— 
the mortgage lifter. I would have them 
veterinaries, that they might more thor- 
oughly understand their wants and min- 
ister to them, and relieve the distress of 
the brutes that contribute so much to the 
wealth of the country. I would have 
them historians, that they might have a 
thorough knowledge of the cow and her 
ancestors, and increase their appreciation 
of her by a knowledge of the wonderful 
part she has taken in ancient and mod- 
ern history, in sacred and profane his- 
tory; how she, thousands of years ago, 
furnished the important dish for a feast 
for angels; how she furnished acceptable 
sacrifices under the old Jewish dispen- 
sation; how she furnished the principal 
product for a country that was the rich- 
est inheritance of God’s chosen people—a 
land of milk and honey; how, in modern 
times, she was tied behind the old dust- 
covered emigrant wagon, and as it 
crossed the Father of Waters, she fol- 
lowed, and as she invaded the Missouri 
forest and plain, she prepared the way for 
civilization and made it possible for us 
to enjoy this country; how she is a 
mother of her own children, and a foster 
mother of many of ours; how, when times 
were hard and crops poor, she picked up 
the burnt blades of corn, the dry grass, 
the Russian thistle and the yellow pump- 
kin, the potato peelings, thrown out at 
our kitchen doors, and made out of these 
almost worthless articles a product that 
was placed on the market in exchange 
for flour, coffee, sugar, clothing, chil- 
dren’s shoes and chewing tobacco. 

I would exclude no line of study, feeling 
assured that a thorough knowledge of 
each would contribute something to the 
success of the business possessing such 
a wide field for thought and offering such 
a reward for ability. I would most cer- 
tainly place the milk patrons upon the 
same high plane as men in any other 
business or profession, and assure them 
that the same reward was in store for 
superior knowledge in their line as in 
others. I would be as far from saying 
that any man was fit to carry on a dairy 
as I would that any man was fit to prac- 
tice medicine or law, or preach, or run 
a bank or a railroad. A man might read 
Dr. Jayne’s, or Ayer’s almanac and prac- 
tice medicine; he might learn to say 
“Stick out your tongue,” or ‘“‘Let me feel 
your pulse,’”’ but without increasing his 
information, he would not make his mark 
in the medical profession. He might at- 
tend two or three law suits and com- 
mence practicing law, deeming the ex- 
perience in a country debating school 
all that was necessary to win a law 
suit, but without more extended informa- 
tion he could not expect to be successful. 
A man might brake on the front end of a 
freight train for two or three trips, and 
still need farther information to make a 
good general manager of a railroad. A 
man might be competent to change a $10 
bill, and not be competent to run a bank; 
and so on in the different lines of busi- 
ness and different professions. A man 
might know which side of a cow to get 
on to milk (and this is one of the things 
necessary for him to know, for his own 
safety and comfort), and yet need farther 
information to be a good and successful 
dairyman or milk patron. 

I believe in the theory of a general ed- 
ucation, facilitating work and enhancing 
the results. Some of the points to be 
gained by this information, and that I 
would make specific mention of, as a 
wonderful aid in removing ec caati are 
as follows: 

The ability to calculate on a profitable 
cow. A man generally seems to value 
his cow for some special reason, in recom- 
mending her he has a paramount issue. It 
may be her color, her disposition, the 
quantity of milk she gives, the test or 
quality of that milk, the length of time, 
the amount of feed she consumes, and so 
on, 

A cow that gives fifty pounds of 2 per 
cent milk per day, which would mean one 
pound of butter fat, that is worth 20 
cents, and she eats 30 cents worth of feed 
to produce it, would not be profitable. 
A cow might give 65 per cent milk and 
give so little of it that there would be no 
profit. A cow might give 5 per cent milk 
and a large daily quantity, but give it 
such a short time that she would not pay. 
I would have patrons know that the 
profitable cow is one that milks ten or 
eleven months in a year; that gives a 
good quantity of milk; that is at least a 
fair quality, and at the same time that 
does not require toc much to eat to pro- 
duce this result. 

Next, I would have them know that it 
is as impractical to try to do a profitable 
dairy business with one cow as it is to 
do a wheat business with one acre, or a 
cattle feeding business with one steer, or 
a corn business with a garden patch. I 
would have them figure in that as in any 
other business, that to a limited extent, 





Mention this pape: 
C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mas:. 


/@mount of milk, the proportionate ex- 





by increasing the number of cows and the 


pense is reduced and the profit is in- 
creased. In preparing winter quarters 
for milk cows, it requires comparatively 
little more expense to provide shelter for 
twelve than it would for six. The extra 
time to feed them and milk them would 
hardly be missed; it would not require 
one minute more time to haul the milk of 
twelve cows to the creamery than it 
would the milk of six cows. 

Next, I would have them more fully 
realize the very close relationship exist- 
ing between them and the creamery man. 
The success of the creamery depends 
very largely on the patrons, and the suc- 
cess of the patron depends to a great 
extent on the creamery. The patron 
should know that whatever expense there 
is connected with the handling of his 
milk and making it into a finished pro- 
duct, must be borne by him, consequent- 
ly he is interested in reducing that ex- 
pense to the minimum; so, as he increases 
his herd of cows, he not only gets better 
results from economy of time, but also 
increases the receipts of milk and thereby 
reduces the cost of manufacturing, and 
receives an additional benefit from that 
source. The creamery man and the pa- 
tron are partners in every sense of the 
word, and their interests are identical. 
The hope of the creamery man’s success 
lies in the patron’s success, and vice 
versa, the hope of the patron’s success 
lies in the success of the creamery. When 
they form an alliance to do business, 
they are almost the same as married, and 
become one family, and it is a serious 
matter to allow anything to come up that 
will give legitimate cause for a divorce. 
Then, with a full realization of this 
fact, I would have the patron feel the 
importance of each studying the other’s 
interest and impress upon him that the 
very close relationship warrants frequent 
business meetings, an interchange of 
ideas, perfect harmony, and the highest 
appreciation of good counsel and ad- 
vice. 

I would have the patron know that if 
he didn’t deliver his milk and someone 
went after it, he had to pay for it. I 
would have him know that in many in- 
stances the time now spent by the good 
housewife in taking care of the milk and 
doing the churning would be ample time 
to take the milk to the creamery, and 
so much easier. I would have them 
know that when their neighbors failed to 
patronize the creamery, and the receipts 
of milk were diminished, the cost of man- 
ufacturing a pound of butter was in- 
creased, and they had to pay it; conse- 
quently each patron is interested in get- 
ting new patrons and securing constant 
patronage. 

A teacher goes into a community and 
says: “I will take fifteen pupils at $2 








per month each; or I will take twenty 
pupils at $1.50 a month each.” Every 
patron of the school tries to secure the 
additional, five. This works on exactly 
the same plan. Why doesn’t everybody 
work? I would have them know that 
promptness in the delivery of milk is 
important. The majority of the patrons 
of a factory may get in by ten o’clock; 
one or two may not come till eleven or 
twelve. This makes it necessary to keep 
up the fire for an additional hour or two 
longer. This requires fuel; fuel costs 
money, and the patron pays it. The 
creamery or skimming station operator 
might have been through and putting in 
his time at something else; time is money. 

The livery man says he will take you to 
a certain place for a dollar, but you say 
there are two of you. He says he wil) 
take you for seventy-five cents apiece. 
It is easier to make one trip with two 
than two trips with one. A man figures 
on doing your threshing. He asks how 
much you have. The rule used to be, if 
a very small amount he would charge so 
much for setting the machine and so 
much a bushel; if a large amount, so 
much a bushel, and nothing for setting 
the machine. A hackman in the city may 
drive you a mile for 25 cents; he goes in 
ten minutes; but you stop four or five 
times and you consume two hours; he 
charges you by the hour, and it costs you 
a dollar. To go right through, 2% cents. 
This is on the same principle. The 
patron pays for the losses incidental to 
a neglect of duty or unnecessary con- 
suming of time. 

After the patron has done all he can to 
increase the quantity, economize on time, 
and thereby enhances the value of his 
milk, I would have him know that a good 
market is very important, and interests 
him directly. He is fortunate who has a 
buyer for his milk that has found a good 
market, and he should remember that he 
had something to do in securing that mar- 
ket; and farther, he will play a very 
prominent part in retaining it or destroy- 
ing it. One of the requirements to retain 
it and hold up the price is quality. To 
make good butter requires good, pure, 
sweet milk, from which to take the 
cream. It is impossible to take milk to 
the factory in a dirty can, or milk that 
has been exposed to the fumes of a foul 
stable, or milk tainted with the odor of 
some objectionable food eaten by the 
cow, and have good butter made out of it; 
and if this kind of product is used, and 
the butter is placed on the market, the 
price goes down; the patron suffers; pos- 
sibly a customer is lost, or some special 
brand of butter has had its reputation 
ruined, all on account of one patron’s 
carelessness. So I would have the patrons 
know and feel the importance of taking 
good care of their milk. 

Next, I would have them know that a 
very paying part of ‘the business is in us- 
ing the skim milk to raise calves and 
hogs. I might elaborate on this particu- 
lar phase of the subject, but it is going 
to be taken up at this convention, and 
the man appointed to discuss this subject 
is a guarantee that it will be ably 
handled. 

I have in my mind another subject on 
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which the milk patron cannot get too 
much imformation, that is the Babcock 
test. I woul@ have the patrons know that 
there is no other way by which the true 
value of milk can be determined; that, 
properly handled, it is absolutely correct. 
I would have them know that there was 
a better way to improve the test than by 
kicking. I would have them thoroughly 
acquainted with this test, and the prin- 
ciple invoived, and by so doing remove 
all suspicion that so often exists, to the 
detriment of good feeding on the part of 
the patron, and success of the business. 

And now, my friends, in conclusion, I 
want to say that besides the specified 
reasons for which I would have the pa- 
trons take up the different lines in con- 
nection with this work, I want to again 
reiterate, I would have them gather 
this fund of information for the one 
grand purpose of increasing their confi- 
dence in the business, and making them 
proud of their chosen profession. The 
cattle king is disposed to look upon the 
dairy business (if not the man) with 
contempt. The famous corn producer re- 
gards him with disgust; the wheat mag- 
nate with disfavor, and the manufacturer 
of oleomargarine with pity. In their 
minds, the coe a is small; it is insig- 
nificant. They Gre prone to say: “It is a 
woman’s business,” with emphasis on 
“woman's.” Did you ever hear a great, 
big, stout, hearty man say religion, or 
going to church, was all right for the 
women and children, but it was poor 
business for men to fool with? Did you 
ever see a man who spent five days in 
the week riding around on a nice saddle 
horse pretending to trade, and on Satur- 
day put on a clean shirt, washed and 
ironed by his wife, and go to town in a 
nice covered buggy, taking with him a 
nice lot of butter, made by this same 
good wife under the most trying diffi- 
culties, for the purpose of discussing how 
smali the dairy business is, and inc- 
identally trading this ‘butter for such 
commodities as are required by the fam- 
ily he loved so well? Have you noticed 
him go into the store, and, after agree- 
ing on the price, take in exchange about 
33 1-8 per cent in, something for the fam- 
ily to eat or wear, and 662-3 per cent in 
chewing tobacco, to be used by the man 
who doesn’t beligve in dairies? I would 
have the milk patron know that all other 
business sinks into insignificance as com- 
pared with his, from a point of magni- 
tude. I would have him remind the cattle 
man that if the material he deals in was 
taken off the market, the cattle man 
would be out of business. I would have 
him cite to the wheat man instances 
without number where he was compelled 
to do a dairy business to make some- 
thing with which he could pay the loss 
on the wheat business. I would have him 
laugh at the corn man for hauling his 
corn five or six miles over a rough road, 
when his cow offered more money for it 
right at home. I would have him remind 
the oleomargarine man that Mr. Grout 
would discuss e question with him. I 
would have Rm the necegsity of 
subscribing for and reading good daily 
literature, from which he can learn of 
the wonderful volume of business done 
in his line, and the business reputation 
and character of those engaged in the 
business. I would have him know that 
ex-Governor Morton of New York, the 
man who counts his money by the barrel, 
is engaged in the dairy business; that a 
Vanderbilt, who built a house on his 
North Carolina farm that cost about six 
million dollars, when he got ready for 
business, stocked his place with dairy 
cows, and that he didn’t do this from 
necessity—he had plenty of money to buy 
threshing machines, binders, corn plant- 
ers and red cultivators with spring seats 
on them. 

I feel that I am taking up too much 
time, but am free to confess, as I ride 
over this country, so rich in dairy re- 
sources, every cow I see seems to suggest 
some new idea. My mission will not have 
been in vain if I succeed, eventually, in 
impressing everybody with whom I come 
in contact that is connected with the pro- 
duction of dairy products, with the im- 
portance of this work, the responsibility, 
the respectability, the dignity and the 
high character of this business. I would 
have the male patrons know that the milk 
man is as much to be honored as the 
Congressman; that the boy who drives 
the milk wagon is entitled to all the priv- 
ileges in society and otherwise, of the 
boy who drives an ice wagon or a circus 


wagon or an express wagon, or automo- 
bile; that the milk maid can be just as 
handsome, just as sweet, just as ac- 
complished, just as refined, just as liter- 
ary, just as well educated, just as smart 
and just as dignified as the house maid, 
the chambermaid, the waiting maid, the 
bridesmaid or the old maid. I would have 
them know that this business, that is 
sometimes made fun of, has been the 
means of paying more mortgages, beauti- 
fying and adorning more homes, bright- 
ening more hearts, clothing more people, 
educating more children, making more 
goods, buying more good, easy buggies, 
filing more Christmas stockings, and 
making more happy homes, than any 
other single industry in the world. 


NEBRASKA DAIRYMEN. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The sixteenth 
annual session of the Nebraska Dairy- 
men’s Association was held at Lincoln, 
Neb., December 18, 19, 20, 1900. The ses- 
sions were generally well attended, the 
members showing their enthusiasm in 
freely asking questions of the speakers. 
President J. J. King in his address re- 
viewed the rapid improvement there has 
been in the manipulation of milk within 
the last few years, resulting to the dairy- 
men’s advantage in labor saved and in- 
creased profits. 

An address on the ‘Merits and Demerits 
of the Food Commission Law” followed. 
It was unanimously approved that a tel- 
egram should be sent to our Senators at 
Washington, D. C., to use their influence 
to secure the passage of the Grout bill. 
The trend of an address by Prof. G. L. 
McKay of the Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege on “Buttermaking,” and “A Com- 
Ppar.son and Analysis of the Different 
Systems of Handling Milk,” by J. H. 
Rushton, were to the effect that the 
dairy farmer must have the education 
necessary to the proper selection, man- 
agement, feeding and care of the cow 
to produce the best results, this to be 
supplemented by a strict observance of 
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portance of educating the patron as being 
necessary to the success of all concerned. 

Prof. T. L. Lyon gave an able address 
upon “Awnless Brome Grass for Dairy- 
men.”’ This grass was first grown upon 
the experiment farm in the year 1897. 
During the season just past it gave a 
yield of one and one-half tons per acre. 
This grass, he thinks, is not so successful 
upon new land, but does well upon old 
cultivated ground. The audience ap- 
peared to be favorably impressed with 
what was said, hoping that such grass 
will become more in use, and take the 
place of such as are less reliable. 

The “Raw Material for the Butter Fac- 
tory,” as Mr. H. F. McIntosh put it, 
would result when the farmer was able 
to make milk production financially suc- 
cessful. To that end he must have the 
cow or cows with the capacity to digest 
and assimilate a properly compounded 
feed for the object to be gained, butter 
fat. 

Prof. E. A. Burnett impressed with 
emphasis and earnestness upon his hear- 
ers the importance of feeding dairy cows 
balanced farm rations. Yet he coincided 
that the balanced ration was not the only 
requisite. Good management, with at- 
tention to all details is of great import- 
ance along with giving proper rations to 
the cow. He paid much attention to the 
rations as made up from bran, oats, 
cornmeal and oatmeal. He strongly 
recommended alfalfa as a cow food. 

Prof. A. L. Haecker, making use of a 
full equipment of the necessary appa- 
ratus, explained the different modes of 
Sampling and testing milk. From ques- 
tions asked and answered, it was evident 
that those present were much interested 
in learning as much as possible on this 
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subject, and the professor did his ut- 
most to explain to the satisfaction of his 
hearers. 

Secretary S. C. Bassett discussed the 
subject “Is There Need of a Skimming 
Station Course at the Dairy School?” 
After which a resolution was adopted 
asking the University Regents to have 
such a course added to the Dairy School 
work, which begins in January. 
Chancellor E. B. Andrews of the State 
University, speaking of ‘“‘The Social Im- 
portance of Rural Interests,’’ referred to 
the rural population to the cities, but he 
was of the opinion that in a comparative- 
ly short time the tide will turn, when the 
exodus of the people will be from the city 
to the rural districts. An important 
factor in bringing about this change, in 
his opinion, was the success attending 
the introduction of free rural mail de- 
livery, 
tion of reading matter in the form of 
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weekly papers, which would be followed 
later by daily papers, and then, as the 
desire fer reading increases, books will 
follow. In this, as in other affairs, one 
demand calls for another. Good roads 
must be had if free rural mail delivery 
is to succeed. Then there will come the 
demand for rural high schools, churches, 
etc., including other social advantages 
such as are obtained in the city, and 
these will draw many to the rural dis- 
tricts for homes, JOHN BETHUNE 
«Luneaster Co., Nev, 


AT THE KANSAS DAIRY SCHOOL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Kansas 
Dairy School at Manhattan, Kas., is at- 
tempting something this year in the line 
of practical creamery work, that, so far 
as the writer’s knowledge extends, has 
never been tried before. * 

It is perhaps generally known that 
Kansas has more nearly developed the 
skimming station system to its perfection 
than any other state or country. Of the 
400 plants receiving milk or cream, pos- 
sibly 350 are skimming Stations, the re- 
mainder being churning factories. Kan- 
sas has to-day the largest creamery sys- 
tem in the world. This system has two 
churning points, one at Topeka, Kas., 
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and the other at Pueblo, Colo. At these 
two points they work up the product |¢ 
of 185 skimming stations or branches. I 
refer to the Continental Creamery Co., 
with general offices at Topeka, Kas. 

T*e skimming station system being so 
well developed it behooves the State 
Dairy School to give training to not only |¢ 
skimming station patrons, but to skim- 
ming station operators. Along this line 
the school authorities have engaged the 
output of four skimming stations, and 
the entire milk supply of the local cream- 
ery at Manhattan. This will give the 
student practice in handling the milk 
and cream that will make close to 400 
pounds of butter per day. The cream: from 
each station will be Pasteurized and 
shipped hot, and the student will be 
given considerable drill in preparing 
cream for shipping long distances. With 
the student’s thorough instruction in the 
feed and care of the dairy cow, it is be- 
lieved that a vast amount of good will 


be accomplished for the dairy interests 
of the state. CURTIS, 
Instructor in Buttermaking, 
Dairy School. 
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Horticulture. 








HORTICULTURAL TALKS. 


This mild weather gives us a chance to 
dio much work, that need not be done in 
the spring. Ground can be plowed, which 
will get well frozen and become more 
mellow than if left until spring, and can 
be workéd much earlier, if thrown up 
in ridges. Trees and shrubs can be plant- 
ed these pleasant days, and should have 
& mulch placed around them. Even 
strawberry plants can be set out, if im- 
mediately covered. They will have but 
little advantage over spring planting, 
but the work will be done, which is an 


important matter, when we consider the | 


short time we usually have to do such 
work in the spring. Turning all manner 
of rubbish over now will destroy many 
injurious insects, as they cannot secure 
a retreat when it freezes at night. Clean 
all garden implements well, and give the 
steel and iron a coat of thick whitewash 
or linseed oil. Keep them where it is 
dry, and when spring comes they will be 
in order. I detest a rusty tool to work 
with, and if it be aull, no good work 
<an be done with it. 

THE BITTER ROT IN APPLES.—This 
subject received much attention at our 
meeting at Farmington, and it is a seri- 
ous one. In all my observations for so 
many years, I never saw so much as the 
past fall. The thing is upon us, and 
unless we put on our armor and fight it, 
it may get the upper hand of us. Every 
rotten or dried up apple on or under the 
trees should be collected and burned 
or buried deep enough never to again be 
exposed. By this means we may destroy 
most of the evil. Next summer the spray- 
ing will be brought into action more ex- 
tensively than ever before. When I con- 
sider the time when a wormy apple or the 
bitter rot was scarcely known, and now 
how common they are, I have to think 
eur lines are not all in pleasant 
places. Truly the man who raises perfect 
fruit these times, must use science, judg- 
ment and labor. No doubt we deserve 
these inflictions for not being thankful 
enough ror tne blessings we do enjoy. In 
my next article 1 may dwell on the past 
and future of horticulture. 

Bluftton, Mo. SAMUEL MILLER. 

THE GARDEN. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Increasing 
intelligence, taste, and wealth have con- 
verted many things that once were lux- 
uwries into the comforts and even the 
necessaries of life. Every man who culti- 
vates even a small garden, and who has a 
taste for beauty, can add ornament to 
@ nis culture; can mingle with those plants 
that are sweet to the taste, and which 
are designed to nourish the body, such 
as are pleasant to the sight, and as shed 
an agreeable fragrance around him, 

Men of wealth and those who wish to 
create rapidly a world of beauty around 
them may employ an artist, but every 
farmer should be his own artist. Nature 
has implanted in every man a love of the 
beautiful, and this, if cultivated, will 
become to him a source of pleasure and 
enjoyment. Not every man can paint, 
but every man can make a picture; and 
where can a more beautiful picture be 
found than is presented by a well-ar- 
ranged, well-cultivated garden? A culti- 
vator can make a garden anywhere; 
among the rocks; upon the steep declivity 
he can form a terrace, by the side of the 
running brook, around the pond, along 
the border of the marsh he can make the 
beautiful flowers spring up. He can 
form beds of rich vegetables, and borders 
ef roses and pinks and verbenas. He 
can arrange them in straight lines or in 
curved lines; he can form them into 
squares or parallelograms, into circles 
or ellipses, into triangles or hexagons, 
into any forms that may best suit the 
nature of his ground or please his fancy. 
He may so arrange the vegetable forms 
that spring from the ground, and which 
in themselves are beautiful, and so com- 
bine their shades and hues, as to increase 
and brighten the beauty of the whole; 
and he can set his picture in a beautiful 
frame. He can surround his garden with 
trees, evergreens, forest and fruit trees, 
so arranged as to give shelter to the 
plants that require it, and to protect all 
from the chilling winds. 

By doing a little at a time, by adding 
one improvement after another, every 
farmer may in a few years create around 
him scenes whose beauty alone would 
amply reward him for all his labor. A 
garden thus formed by degrees is much 
more satisfactory than one produced at 
once by a large outlay of labor and 
money. The pleasure of creating it is 
prolonged, and the expense being but lit- 
tle at the time, is not felt. In this way, 
also, new flowers, vegetables and fruits 
are added from time to time, each giving 
“a fresh pleasure and new beauty. 

A garden is one of the most fruitful 
sources of instruction to the family. 
The farmer can here bring his children 
and speak to them of the wisdom and 
skill and benevolence of the Creator. He 
can dissect flowers, plants and seeds, and 
show their curious structure, and how 
wonderfully nature has provided for their 
preservation. This is one of the fine 
arts which the farmer can cultivate, and 
while he is gratifying the love of the 
beautiful which nature has given him, he 
is also improving his intellect and his 
heart. The mere allusion to this subject 
will suggest a multitude of pleasant 
thoughts. 

The farmer needs recreation, and where 
will he find it better than in his garden? 
Time spent there will make him fonder of 
his home, and keep him from temptation. 
Many young farmers might have been 
saved from ruin if they had early com- 
menced the cultivation of a garden. The 
public need to be urged to give more at- 
tention to this subject. Every man of 
taste and intelligence should seek to in- 
terest his neighbors in it, especially the 
younger portion of them. In this way 
communities may be influenced, and 
beauty, which shall increase our attach- 
ment, be added to our beloved land. Gar- 
den culture will surround our homes with 
associations of beauty, and with mem- 
eries of pleasure and joy that will go 
with us wherever we roam, and never 
forsake us till we lie down to our final 
repose in the bosom of the earth. 

LEROY CARDNER. 

National Military Home, Kansas. 
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QUERIES. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: Kindly in- 
form me through your paper as to the | 
; best method of preparing hot beds for ! 
early spring vegetables, 

I have read that evergreen trees in 
close proximity to an orchard are pro- 
ductive of disease to the latter. Is the 
| information correct? 

EDWARD M. PEABODY. | 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Edwin H. Riehl answers the foregoing 
queries as follows: 

HOT BEDS.—While there are several 
methods of preparing hot beds, they differ | 
but slightly, excepting in the way of fur- 
nishing heat. This is most commonly 
supplied by the use of fresh horse 
manure, which should be piled in heaps 
;}and worked over a few times until thor- 
oughly warm throughout. This being 
done it is placed in a shallow pit, the | 
manure to the depth of about 14 inches 
when packed down, a board frame is | 
placed thereon which should be well 
staked and nailed to prevent spreading, 
and thus assuming a shape that will not 
match the frames. 

Inside this frame should be placed four 
inches of the best possible soil that can | 
be secured, and the outside should be 
well banked with earth to keep in the 
heat. Cloth frames are often used with 
fairly good success, but glass is best, 
and will be found cheapest in the end. 
Care should be taken to ventilate on sun- 
ny days, and keep closed on chilly nights. 

APPLE RUST.—The red cedar is the 
only evergreen that is thought to be in 
any way injurious to fruit trees. While 
some scientists claim that the fungus 
growth often seen on cedar trees is the 
same as that producing the apple scab, 
others claim this to be a mistaken idea, 
stating that the two fungi are entirely 
Howevrr, as the cedar is one 
of the least desirauvle of evergreens, we 
can well afford to dispense with it, and 
take no chances. EDWIN H. RIEHL. 
North Alton, Ill. 
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FORESTRY AT BUFFALO. 


Forecast of the Splendid Exhibit 
Planned for the Pan-American Expo- 
sition. 


A 


Forestry will receive special attention 
at the Pan-American Exposition to be 
held in Buffalo next year. The exhibit 
will contain much that is interesting and 
beneficial to the general public, a descrip- 
tion of which will illustrate the great 
scope and broad lines upon which the 
Exposition is founded. 

The propagation, care, and preserva- 
tion of forests have received a great deal 
of attention from the United States Gov- 
ernment of late years. The United States 
division of the forestry under Gifford 
Pinchot has made an unusually generous 
offer to all farmers or persons wishing to 
improve forests or plant wood lots. An 
expert will be sent upon application at 
the expense of the Government, who will 
make an examination of the soil, cli- 
matic and atmospheric conditions, after 
which he draws up a plan for planting. 
He also instructs the farmer and _ his 
neighbors so far as possible in the ele- 
ments of forestry. In the main this takes 
up the question of the proper kinds to 
plant in a particular soil and locality, the 
manner of planting and proper care of 
the trees until they attain maturity. 

Particular attention has been given to 
the treeless regions of the middle west, 
especially to parts of Kansas. Farmers 
throughout that section recognize the 
value of wood lots as a source of supply 
for fence posts and fuel, as well as the 
benefits of protection from storms which 
is afforded by tree belts, when grown 
for wind breaks. 

The necessity has been brought home to 
them by deprivation, accentuated in many 
cases by having once lived in one of the 
eastern states, when, in their younger 
days the timber was considered a nuis- 
ance to be gotten rid of with the least 
possible delay and expense. ,They do not 
however appreciate the scientific advan- 
tages to the country at large, of proper 
forest influence, which result in protec- 
tion against floods in spring and drouths 
in summer. The exhibit will take up the 
broad question of forest preservation, 
embracing the great national benefit to 
be bequeathed to future generations, by 
a moistened atmosphere, which in turn 
will provide a regular, copious, rainfall. 

One of the most interesting features 
will be an illustration of the manner in 
which the mat of fallen leaves, which 
covers the ground in the forest absorbs 
the rain as it falls, instead of permit- 
ting it to course down the hillside, to join 
the brook which helps to swell the river 
to overflowing. 

Distribution of moisture will be made 
plain, as the work is done in the great 
chemical laboratory of nature. How the 
wet surface of leaves operates as an air 
tight covering to prevent undue evapor- 
ation, while the myriads of tiny tree root- 
lets take up the water as it slowly per- 
colates through this covering into the 
soil, from whence it is raised by a mys- 
terious capillary force, through the trunk 
and branches to the leaves where it is 
given off in the form of vapor through 
transpiration, to be once more precipi- 
tated to the earth in the shower or dew 
that waters the growing crop. 

The great importance of forest preser- 
vation in the United States is not appre- 
ciated by the general public. That the 
sentiment is growing is exemplified in 
the creation of forestry departments in 
our great universities. 

For more than a century the natural 
forests have been cut and destroyed until 
in many parts of the country the people 
are brought face to face with one of the 
greatest problems that ever confronted 
them. This problem in its intricacies, 
involves not only the supply of building 
material, pulp wood for the manufacture 
of the largest amount of paper required 
by any country and the millions of 
other articles both large and small, that 
are manufactured or derived from wood, 
but it includes the question of soil fertil- 
ity, upon which depends both individual 
and national existence. 

India’s famine is a terrible illustration 
of the great danger that confronts a peo- 
ple whose lands are stripped of their 
natural forest growth. The danger may 
be exaggerated and is probably remote, 
but, the underlying principle is there. 

The forestry exhibit at the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition will be housed in a build- 
ing which of itself will be an interesting 
exhibit. With splendid natural resources 
to draw from, and the advanced knowl- 
edge of forestry as a help, it is the in- 
tention to make this the most interest- 
ing and practical forestry exhibit ever 
brought together. 
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CLEMATIS. 


Some Interesting Climbers for the Ve- 


The genus Clematis. comprises some 
climbers that recommend themselves 
both by neat growth and by a profusion 
of rich and often fragrant bloom. The 
range in these respects is sufficient to 
meet most demands for plants suitable 
for training to veranda pillars, as well as 
for screens to clothe unsightly walls or 
to hide other undesirable features in the 
view. The Kansas Experiment Station 
has had the more important plants of 
this group on trial for several years and 
the following notes upon the behavior of 
some of them in this locality are present- 
ed as of interest to growers. 

CLEMATIS JACKMANI, a hybrid 
form, with reasonable care is fairly hardy 
and satisfactory. Its flowers are four to 
six rayed, of a rich velvety purple, and 
when well grown measure four to six 
inches across. They are produced abund- 
antly upon green wood of the season's 
growth, either from buds on old wood or 
from the crown of the plant after the old 
wood is killed back by the winter. It is 
best grown with an eastern or northeast- 
ern exposure, and wherever placed should 
be given a good bed of rich black loam, 
with winter protection for the roots in the 
form of a heavy mulch of well-rotted ma- 
nure. The wood sometimes lives through 
the cold weather without serious injury, 
but it is better to lay down the vines and 
protect them with a good covering of 
clean soil, leaves or hay. Upon replacing 
the vines in spring all weakened parts 
should be cut off, and for the largest 
flowers the sound branches should also be 
cut well back. This is the most satisfac- 
tory of the hybrid Clematis varieties. 

CLEMATIS HENRYI, another hybrid, 
bearing six or seven-rayed flowers, 
creamy white, and of the largest size, is 
a free bloomer and a striking plant, but 
has shown itself much less hardy here 
than the preceding, under the same treat- 
ment. Its general growth and cultural 
requirements are the same. Its showy and 
abundant bloom render it worthy to be 
grown in large pots or tubs, for veranda 
decoration, the plants being removed dur- 
ing winter to a cool cellar, to prevent in- 
jury by frost. 

CLEMATIS VITICELLA, a species na- 
tive to southern Europe, is grown with 
fair success. It is moderately vigorous, 
with lilac or purple flowers, four-rayed, 
spreading about two and one-half inches. 
Where variety is desired this species 
may be admitted, but for display it is 
quite inferior to its hybrid, Jackmani, 
and is little superior to it in hardiness. 

CLEMATIS VIORNA, the “leather 
flower,’’ native to the eastern United 
States, varies in the southwest into the 
more beautiful red flowered form Coc- 
cinea. The form is a slender vine of neat 
growth, with solitary bell-shaped flowers 
about an inch in length. When well 
grown the plant attains a height of eight 
feet, and by its clean habit is well adapt- 
ed to the purposes of a pillar plant. It is 
only of moderate hardiness, demanding a 
favorable situation and winter covering. 

CLEMATIS PITCHERI, growing wild 
in copses throughout eastern Kansas, 
while somewhat less neat in growth than 
the preceding, is greatly improved under 
cultivation, and deserves a place in every 
collection. Its flowers are single, bell- 
shaped, about an inch in length, and of 
a dull purple color, followed by conspic- 
uous silky seed-clusters. It is perfectly 
hardy. 

CLEMATIS FLAMMULA, the Euro- 
pean fragrant ‘“Virgin’s-bower,” has 
shown itself with us a very desirable 
wall plant. The growth is strong and in 
protected situations nearly or quite 
hardy, furnishing, in average seasons, 
its pure | white, star-shaped, fragrant 
flowers in great profusion throughout late 
summer. The foliage is of a healthy rich 
green, the leaves remaining on the plant 
until midwinter. After flowering the 
plant is still conspicuous by reason of the 
abundant feathery seed-clusters. 

CLEMATIS PANICULATA, a Japanese 
species much like the foregoing, is ap- 
parently still more vigorous and hardy, 
and on account of the large flowers, also 
more beautiful. Since its introduction it 
has become a great favorite as a veranda 
or wall climber, and it may be seen in 
good condition in many city and country 
places in eastern Kansa&. The flowers 
being produced upon new growth, the best 
results are produced by close pruning, 
where the wood survives. This species 
and the Flammula do well when fully ex- 
posed to the sun, if their roots be in soil 
rich, deep and cool. Where but a single 
Clematis can be grown the Paniculata 
will prove the most satisfactory in ordi- 
nary treatment. 

CLEMATIS VIRGINIANA, or “Native 
Virgin’s-bower,’’ grows wild in some of 
the eastern counties of this state, form- 
ing a strong woody vine of rampant 
growth, perfectly hardy in good soil. It 
is useful as a screen plant, though in 
beauty much inferior to the two preced- 
ing. Its abundant flowers are small, and 
creamy white, and are followed by nu- 
merous feathery seed-clusters. It spreads 
naturally by layering, and may soon be 
brought to cover a large space, appear- 
ing to greatest advantage in the less 
formal parts of the lawn, as on a rocky 
slope or against a rough wall. From such 
a base it will climb upward into the lower 
branches of an overhanging tree, when 
its true use and beauty are fully appar- 
ent. . POPENOE. 
=a Experiment Station, Manhattan, 


FORCING RHUBARB. 


Rhubarb as a forced vegetable is, I be- 
lieve, rapidly gaining in popular favor, 
says John Hobson in “American Garden- 
ing.” It now seems that in the near 
future it will be in great demand here as 
it is in older countries, where its proper- 
ties are better understood. Eight or nine 
years ago an acquaintance of mine forced 
a large quantity of rhubarb and put it on 
the markets in several of the principal 
cities, but the returns were so poor and 
unremunerative that he gave it up. A 
change has evidently taken place, as 
there is now considerable glass and other 
accommodations devoted to its artificial 
production. Being easy to grow and force 
it should be a good paying crop for ama- 
teurs or beginners in the forcing business. 
The plant is not particular as to the posi- 
tion it is placed in for forcing; it will 
grow in either light or dark places. Many 
prefer the flavor of blanched rhubarb, as 
it is not so acid, and so takes less sugar 
in cooking than that grown in the full 
light. 

According to my experience three-year- 
old plants are the best for the purpose; 
but they should be grown in good and 
well manured soil cultivated and encour- 
aged to make strongest crowns. The roots 
may be brought into heat at any time 
from this onward, but the longer they are 
rooted the larger will be the returns. 
They will also grow more freely and pro- 
duce finer stalks. Space under benches 








in warm greenhouses Where perhaps 
nothing else would grow to advantage 
can be utilized by packing rhubarb roots 
closely together, filling {1 between with 
soil and giving a watering. Don’t place 
the roots near hot pipes or the stalks will 
be stunted. A moist, genial temperature 
of 55 degrees suits them best, but the 
roots can be brought on slowly with sev- 
eral degrees less heat and with a moder- 
ate amount of watering. They are apt to 
rot if the soil is kept sodden from over- 
watering. 

There is quite a number of ways and 
places in which this healthy vegetable 
may be grown in winter and early spring, 
for instance in warm cellars, mushroom 
houses, in frames heated by pipes; or in 
early spring, if these last named struct- 
ures are placed in a well sheltered posi- 
tion and banked around on the outside 
with warm manure, fine crops can be pro- 
duced in them. The roots may also be 
placed in pits or frames on warm beds of 
manure that has been sweetened by sev- 
eral turnings and mixings. Over 10 or 12 
inches of this, 6 inches of soil may be put 
down and the roots placed on top in the 
manner above described. Bank around 
the outside with leaves, litter, or soil, 
and keep the glass well covered up on 
cold nights. They can also be brought in 
without disturbing them in their perma- 
nent quarters by putting frames with 
glass sash over them in the beginning of 
March, and by their aid economizing the 
sun's heat. 

Some of the large growers for market 
have permanent frames (with movable 
sash) heated by pipes erected over the 
beds. Except when Wanted for forcing 
the sashes are kept off, and they turn in 
usefully for other purposes, In every case 
two or three feet of head room should 
be allowed for the stalks to develop. 

For very early work the forcing house, 
where a regular temperature can be 
maintained is the best and surest. Roots 
taken out of the ground and forced are 
of but little value afterward. 





TREE WRAPPERS IN KANSAS. 

For several years we used in our 60 
acres of young orchard the wood-veneer 
wrappers to protect the trees from rab- 
bits, says a writer in ‘“‘Rural New York- 
er.”’ But we found them objectionable 
for several reasons. Under the influence 
of the weather they warp and twist, curl 
and split, so it is impracticable to remove 
a large number in spring and replace 
them in the fall. I found more than one 
mouse’s nest snugly built within the 
wrapper. If left on the year around, as 
Was our practice, the bark becomes 
bleached and unhealthy. But the worst 
thing was that they afforded such shelter 
for the woolly aphis that in late summer 
the whole trunk beneath the wrapper be- 
came blue with them. 

A year ago last spring we took off the 
wood wrappers, washed the trees with 
strong lye and soapsuds and last fall I 
tied them up with long slough-grass hay. 
This has given perfect protection from 
rabbits and sunscald, It has remained on 
through the summer. I have examined a 
great many of the trees. The bark seems 
in excellent condition, and there is no 
trace of the aphis under the hay, though 
under a wood wrapper accidentally left 
on one tree the whole stem was alive 
with them. The hay wrappers are quickly 
put on. Haul the hay in convenient 
piles. Take some in a rope and a ball of 
binder twine in a pail or box with han- 
dle. Apply a small bunch of hay with 
each hand to opposite sj@gs of tree and tie 
at top and bottom. Nine-tenths of those 
put on a year ago are good for another 
year, but the remainder must be re- 
wrapped. 


THE AMERICAN FRUIT INDUSTRY. 


A writer in “Harper’s Monthly” esti- 
mates the fruit industry of the United 
States as amounting to at least a billion 
dollars annually. The grape growing in- 
dustry, which has now reached such 
enormous dimensions in many states, is 
principally an event of the last quarter of 
a century. Within twenty years the 
strawberry producing area supplying the 
larger markets has increased to comprise 
eleven states, including Mississippi and 
Arkansas. In 1890 nearly 41,817,016 pounds 
of raisins were imported. Now California 
has reduced the imports to one-fourth of 
that amount. Twenty years ago there 
were not a dozen large prune orchards in 
this country, and ten years ago we im- 
ported nearly 60,000,000 pounds of prunes. 
To-day our prune orchards can produce 
100,000,000 pounds, and importations have 
practically ceased. One county in New 
Jersey markets half a million baskets of 
peaches, and peach growing has recently 
become so extensive in Georgia that fruit 
is disputing the kingship in that state 
with cotton. 

The apple crop of four years ago was 
estimated to have been worth $150,000,000 
to the growers, but by the fact that the 
orange crop of Caliturnia—estimated at 
from 15,000 to 18,000 carloads this year— 
will two years hence be sufficient to sup- 
ply every market in this country and 
will need no tariff protection. 

This enormous increase of the fruit- 
growing industry in our country has, of 
course, stimulated at the same time that 
it has been rendered possible by the im- 
proved facilities for quick transportation 
and by cold storage. The west is in 
many sections going largely into the fruit 
business and adding an area not thought 
of twenty years ago. 
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The Rpiary. 


A SHORT-TUBE CLOVER IN SIGHT; 
HOW THE BEES WORKED ON IT. 








I am very much interested in the effort 
you are making for long-tongued bees and 
short-tubed clover, says J. Warren Ar- 
thur in “Gleanings in Bee Culture.” I for 
one believe that the goal can be reached 
from both directions; i. e., by combining 
the two. In 1898 I noticed my bees going 
and coming in one direction, namely, 
southwest. Thinking to find what they 
were working on I followed in that direc- 
tion, and found very few bees at work on 
or near the ground, and no timber of any 
consequence on which they could work. 
About a mile and a half from home I 
found a clover-field fairly swarming with 
bees, while a clover-field of 30 or more 
acres with one side of it, not 50 yards 
from a part, and not more than 40 feet 
from the remainder of my lot of 30 hives, 
had very few bees on it. Some two or 
three days after, I noticed the bees stop- 
ping work about noon, and taking my 
wheel I rode around and found my clover- 
field laid low. When the second crop 
came in bloom I again noticed the bees in 
particular, and found them working on 
this same field, although the field across 
the road from my home contained many 
more bees than on the first crop. This 
fact alone caused me to decide that I 
wanted seed from that particular field. 
When the neighbor hulled his seed, by of- 
fering a few cents above the market price 
I obtained it, but had to take the entire 
crop to get any. I managed to sell some 
of it to some of my neighbors, and some 
more to my father, who lives some ten 
miles southwest of me. 

The crop of seed sown near me in 1899 
was almost a failure in catching, and 
what did catch was winter-killed last 
winter, while some fair fields were left 
over at my father’s. 

My prospects for honey last spring 
were anything but bright for 30 colonies, 
so I decided to divide up territory. I took 
five of my weaker colonies and one strong 
one to my father’s; 4 were taken to a 





place where there were a fair number of 
basswood-trees, although badly cut by the 
canker-worm. Well, this fall I had 24 
| colonies to feed, nearly all being at star- 
| vation’s door. 

My father said when he cut his hay he 
never saw bees thicker on a buckwheat 
patch than on his clover. I made a trip 
to see how they were doing, and had the 
pleasure (?) of helping him haul up his 
hay; but when that clover-field bloomed 
for seed, those bees filled up everything 
tight; and I was surprised, on going down 
one day, to find them so. Now, I feel that 
that clover had something to do with it. 
But the weakest colony taken down there 
built up the strongest, yet could not have 
been fuller of honey than the other five. 


MARKET POINTERS. 


A visit to honey markets reveals sug- 
gestive contrasts in comb honey. There 
can be seen most beautiful samples. The 
comb firmly fastened to the wood all 
round, every cell is worker comb, and 
sealed even to the last row. The honey is 
perfectly transparent, the sections snow 
white and scrupulously clean. It is need- 
less to say that such an article is always 
in demand, and at present is being sold at 
17 to 18 cents a pound wholesale. Such 
honey never wants for buyers, for there 
is not enough of it to go round. And 
there are samples off in color, put up in 
third or fourth-class sections, because 
they are 50 cents per M cheaper, and in 
many cases have been used until the 
wood has become almost black. And the 
honey itself is perhaps a mixture of white 
clover, basswood and goldenrod or buck- 
wheat, making a rather queer combina- 
tion of flavors. Such honey is being re- 
tailed in the stores at from 10 to 14 cents, 

The producers of this kind of honey are 
blind to their own interest and injure the 
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whole'industry. To such we would say: 
Use the latest improvements in the pro- 
duction of comb honey, and remember 
that a weak colony of bees is a failure 
when put to that sort of work. Use full 
sheets of foundation in all sections, and 
never think of using sections the second 
year, except for bait sections, unless they 
be perfectly clean, which they are not 
likely to be. Take off all comb honey as 
soon as completed and thus avoid having 
it traveled stained, and the price lowered 
in consequence. Keep the various kinds, 
clover, basswood, etc., separate; in fact, 
post up on the business in general and en- 
deavor to produce only a first-class ar- 
ticle, and thus secure the full reward of 














your labor. You may rest assured that if, 
you do your part properly the bees will 
ldo theirs.—_Farm, Stock and Home. | 
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Live Stock. 








Neal N. Gallagher, High- 
land Station, Kan., and others. 
Jan. 21.—Dan Hollowell, Farmer City, Il. 
Rave Chinas. 
an. 22, 2, 24 and %.—T. F. B. Sotham, 
auilicothe. Mo., and others, at Kansas 
City. 


Jan. SE Shorthorn sale at 
Kansas City. 


Jan. 29.—J. W. Funk, Heyworth, Ill. Po- 
d-Chinas. 
Jen 1 E BE. E. Axline, Oak Grove, Mo. 
Poland-Chinas. 
Jan. 31.—Burgess Bros., Bement, Ill, Po- 


plandsCnin*t. Woodbury, Danville, 
hinas 
Fee. HW Ware, Douglas, Ill. Poland- 


re %-7.8.--Combination Galloway cattle. 


Il. 


Omaha, Neb. 
Web. 6.—F. W. and O. B. Cain, Novinger, 
Mo. Sale at Kansas City. Shorthorns. 
Web. 14.—Ed. Burroughs, EB! Paso, Ill. Po- 
d-Chinas. 
re see & Wycoff, Rowe, Kan. 
Shorthorn: 
Feb. 16 Combination Berkshire 
Feb. 19-20. — Armour, Funkhouser 
others. moneee City. Herefords. 
City, 
March 6—L- M. Monsees & Sons, Smith- 
ton, Mo. Jacks, stallions, mules and Po- 
-Chinas. 
et i 19ul. “LT. J. Migenet, enety, Mo. 
. Kansas City, Mo 
Chestheree, | Winchester, Ky. 
K. Thomas, Nort! wn, 
=. wale at Ianeas City. Shorthorns. 
March fe “aittord Bros., Manhattan, Kan. 
March 1H. O. Tudor, Holton, Kan. 
rns. 

March 9. 8. O. Cowan, New Point, Mo. 
Shorthorn sale at Kansas City, Mo. 
Mar. 27.—Combination Galloway cattle. 

Chicago, Ill. 


ee 
FORD SALE DATES AT KANSAS 
er CITY, MO. 


sale at 
and 


Jan. 15-16.—Gudgell & Simpson. Here- 
‘| 


Feb. 8.—Steel Bros., Eagle & Son, Mil- 
ler & Balch, and E. Corkins. Herefords. 
Feb. 24-March 1—C. A. Stannard and 
others. Herefords. sihlaniuan 
ril 2-3.—Colin Cameron. Herefords. 
$3b. 17-22.—Armour and others. Here- 
fords. 


pie: Se en’ 
FANCY PRICES FO FOR LIVE STOCK. 
Record Broken at t the Armour-Funkhous- 


Records previously made at sales in the 
new Kansas City fine stock pavilion were 
distanced ‘by the average prices paid in 
the Armour-Funkhouser two days’ sale of 
Herefords, which was recently held. 
The aggregate amount brought by the 106 
head, which were sold in the two days, 
was $37,270, an average of $351.60. This is 
one of the best averages made at sales of 
Herefords in the country in recent years. 
Fifty-two head were sold the last day 
for $19,570, an average of $369.24. This beat 
by $17.64 the previous day’s average. The 
top price of the entire sale was $1,125, for 
which Frank Rockefeller, after spirited 
competition with wealthy Cleveland bid- 
ders, bought Busybody. Busybody was 
imported by Mr. Armour from Queen Vic- 
toria’s own herd. She was calved at the 
Royal Consort Farm, Windsor, England, 
February 6, 1898. Billy Cummings, Ar- 
mour’s buyer, created a laugh by remark- 
ing that he had heard she looked a good 
bit like the Queen. The next highest price 
was $1,025, which was paid by Mr. Rocke- 
feller on Tuesday for Beau Real’s Maid. 
Benton Gabbert of Dearborn, Mo., paid 
$76 for Nada. George B. Baker. 
of Maryville, Mo., paid $640 for Rosedrop, 
and Mr. Armour took in one of Mr. Funk- 
houser’s cows, Pauline, for $625. 


BIG CATTLE SHIPMENT. 


Illinois Stockman Sends a Train Load to 
New York for Liverpool. 


Flora, Ill., December 24.—The largest 
shipment of cattle from Southern Illinois, 
and probably from the State of Illinois, 
within recent years, left this city to-night 
on a special train of twenty-seven cars 
over the Baltimore and Ohio Southwest- 
ern Railway for New York, and from 
there they will go direct to Liverpool. 
Charles F. Brown, the shipper, is one of 
the most extensive stock dealers in the 
state, and this is his third shipinent dur- 
ing the past year. The 400 head of steers 
averaged 1,80 pounds, while the largest, 
a magnificent animal, tipped the beam at 
2,470 pounds. The train load of cattle at 
the market price represents a value 
slightly in excess of $40,000. 


THE CHICAGO SHOW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The great- 
est possible credit is due to the press 
generally for the great‘success attained in 
the holding of the first International Live 
Stock Exposition. While undoubtedly you 
now feel rewarded for the interest that 
you took in this event, I cannot let it 
pass without expressing to you my ap- 
preciation and hearty thanks for the 
kindly manner in which you took hold of 
this exposition, and aided so materially 
in bringing it to the success that it met 
with. Starting out as we did on the com- 
mon ground of mutual interest, the agri- 
cultural press especially must very natur- 
ally feel that they have accomplished a 
great deal for the live stock interests of 
this country in furthering the interests 
of the industry through the medium of 
this exposition. 

Our work in the direction of betterment 
of the live stock of this continent has 
only just commenced, but I firmly believe 
that we are working on the lines that 
will advance the live stock interests of 
this country to the end that we will be 
furnishing stock of all classes, to breed 
and to eat, to the entire civilized world. 

Thanking you for the kindly assistance 
rendered, and hoping that in the next 
exposition we may work together to as 
good a general result, I remain, 

W. E. SKINNER, General Manager. 


AMERICAN DEVON CATTLE CLUB. 


Westchester, Pa., December 28.—The 
American Devon Cattle Club, composed 
of a number of representative breeders 
of Jersey, Guernseys and brown Swiss 
cattle, in annual session here to-day, 
elected the following officers: President, 
A. E. Baker, Beaver Dam, Wis.; vice- 
president, Jeremiah Banker, Upsonville, 
ot secretary-treasurer, L. P. Sisson, 
Newark, O. John Hudson of Moweaqua, 
he was elected a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 














CATARRH CANNOT BE CURED 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they 
cannot reach the seat of the disease. 
Catarrh is a blood or constitutional dis- 
ease, and in order to cure it you must 
take internal remedies. Hali’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, and acts direct- 
ly on the blood and mucuous surfaces. 
Hall’s — Cure is not a quack med- 
— was prescribed by one of the 
selene in this country for years, 
pe | a regular prescription. It is com- 
posed of the pest Sonien known, combined 
wee as bent © lood purifiers, acting di- 
rectly on the mucous surfaces. The 
fect cembination of the two 
what produces such wonde 
curing Catarrh. Send for testimonials, 





F. J. CHENEY & CoO., Migs my Toledo, 
Sold by druggists; pi 
Hall’s Family Pills ate co best. 





MISSOURI CATTLE QUARANTINE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Upon my re- 
turn from the meetings at Fayette, Mo., 
my attention is called to an article in 
your issue of Dec. 5, from Mr. Trotter in 
relation to Missouri's quarantine regu- 
lations. As Mr. Trotter appears to be ap 
earnest seeker of the information I will 
endeavor to hastily answer his queries. 
The quarantine regulations of this state, 
for the past several years have admitted 
Arkansas cattle not infested with southern 
ticks, to any part of Missouri at any sea- 
son of the year, and the Governor's proc- 
lamation to that effect has been issued 
annually and distributed to all transpor- 
tation and all stock yard companies and 
to all live stock sanitary boards of other 
states, and to all stock men asking for 
the information, and was freely published 
in the press of this state when the regu- 
lations providing for inspection were first 
adopted. Since that publication the press 
has probably noticed only the changes 
that might have been made. 

Mr. Trotter calls attention to an article 
in the RURAL WORLD of October 31 un- 
der the head of “(Open Season” wherein it 
is stated the “Missouri regulations this 
year permit an inspection of southern cat- 
tle commencing November 15 and continu- 
ing two and one-half months.” ese 
This statement is authorized by the State 
Boards of Illinois and Missouri. We 
know nothing of the origin of this article, 
nor whence the information was obtained, 
but the facts are as follows: The quar- 
antine regulations formulated by the 
Board of Agriculture and approved and 
promulgated by the Governor January 
$1, 1900, provided for the admission of 
southern cattle upon inspection. At the 
March meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee an order was made to discontinue in- 
spection. 

During the season at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee an order was made 
to discontinue inspection until November 
1. Not doubting that this act would be 
formulated and forwarded to the Gov- 
ernor for his approval and promulgation, 
and desiring to give Mr. Trotter the full- 
est information possible, I wrote him en- 
closing the proclamation of January 13 
and calling his attention to the action of 
the committee ordering discontinuance of 
inspection until November 1. But this 
act was never approved by the Governor, 
nor his proclamation issued putting it in 
force as provided by the statutes. 

At the October meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee it was ordered ‘“‘that cat- 
tle originating south of the quarantine 
line be admitted into Missouri upon in- 
spection from November 15 to February 1, 
1901." This act was not presented to the 
Governor for approval, being unnecessary 
from the fact that between the dates 
named it was in accord with his procla- 
mation of prior date. 

But while these orders had not been 
approved and put in force by the Govern- 
or, nor had he made any changes in his 
proclamation of January 13, 1900, they 
were, to say the least, confusing, and at 
the November meeting the acts of the 
committee recommending changes in 
quarantine regulations were rescinded 
and the Governor’s proclamation of Janu- 
ary 13 declared in full force. 





The first clause of Article 7 of the 
proclamation is as follows: ‘Southern 
cattle, if upon examination by a live 


stock inspector of this state, are found 
free of Texas fever infection and not in- 
fested wtih Texas ticks, may be admitted 
to this state as natives.”’ * * * This is 
the substance of the regulation that has 
been in force for the past several years. 

Mr. Trotter makes some inquiry about 
the dipping vats and the dispositon of its 
revenues. There has been no dipping vat 
in the state for the past two seasons. 
Only one was ever in operation and it 
was a private enterprise, operated as an 
experiment, but carefully guarded by 
both state and federal authorities. While 
the vat was private property and the 
charges solely a matter between the own- 
er and the cattlemen, both the state and 
the Bureau of Animal Industry paid in- 
spectors to see that the dipping was ef- 
fectively done, that the cattle industry of 
this and other states might be protected, 
and this additional avenue for the intro- 
duction of southern cattle be made avail- 
able to those who desired it. 

Again we repeat that under existing 
regulations, as well as those of the past 
several years, southern cattle may be 
admitted to Missouri upon inspection, 
that Missouri pays for the services of in- 
spectors and that no charges are made to 
the cattlemen, that it is the only northern 
state with any kind of quarantine regula- 
tions that has been admitting south pr 
cattle throughout the entire season, ex- 
cept Kansas, and that Arkansas cattle 
destined for that state are largely in- 
spected by Missouri inspectors and at 
Missouri’s expense; that Missouri was 
the pioneer in the inspection of Arkansas 
cattle and on account of the admission 
of southern cattle upon inspection 
through the entire season, was threat- 
ened with quarantine by one of the states 
that Mr. Trotter would now befriend. 

We assure Mr. Trotter that the Mis- 
souri authorities are now and in the past 
have been desirous of granting every pos- 
sible facility for the introduction of 
southern cattle consistent with the pro- 
tection of the industry in this state, that 
they have not, and will not in the future 
be moved in this matter by threats of 
prohibiting the introduction of Missouri 
cattle, but will doubtless continue, as 
heretofore, to pay inspectors who are at 
the service of Arkansas cattlemen and 
extend any further relief that may in the 
future be found practicable. 


J. R. RIPPEY. 
Columbia, Mo. 


DOCTORING ANIMALS. 





Animals are practically dumb; they are 
unable to give you any assistance in diag- 
nosing their ailments. The human physi- 
cian asks question after question and his 
patient answers them, thereby rendering 
great assistance in diagnosing the dis- 
ease, and then the diagnosis is not always 
correct, writes W. C. Fair, V. S., in the 
“Ohio Farmer.’’ I mention this in. order 
that the reader may more clearly under- 
stand how difficult it is to diagnose dis- 
ease of animals correctly. 

In the face of all this, is it not a com- 
mon practice in the country for men of 
no medical knowledge or training to pre- 
scribe, not only for their own stock, but 
their neighbors’? This is the case in the 
city, where there is no scarcity of quali- 
fied veterinarians to do the work. A large 
majority of owners of stock either pre- 
scribe for their own or call a neighbor 
who knows no more than they do. Is it 
not a fact that when you are taken sick 
you call in the best qualified physician 
in your locality? The same doctor, with 
his medical knowledge, would not think 
of prescribing for your animal, because 
he is utterly unable to make a diagnosis, 
and without knowing what ails your ani- 
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A BREEDER OF CORN. 


In corn the United States has a dis- 
tinctive crop and one that no other coun- 
try can successfully compete with her in 
its production, she having ideal soil and 
climate necessary to produce maize or 
corn in greatest abundance. There are 
many varieties of corn grown in the Unit- 
ed States, many of which are excellent, 
others medium and some inferior. So 
great is the superiority of some over oth- 
ers that it makes a great many dollars’ 
difference in the value of the crops grown. 
In this connection we desire to call at- 
tention to a breeder of corn, who has de- 
voted almost a lifetime in study and ex- 
periments of corn growing; one who has, 
by his persistence and close application 
to the subject, become one of the most 
successful corn growers and breeders of 
the great corn state of Iowa. We refer 
to J. B. Armstrong, Shenandoah, Ia., who 





‘is known as the seed corn king of the 


world, having won his great reputation as 
a breeder and grower of seed corn in es- 
tablishing the’ well-known Dent Early 
Yellow Rose Seed Corn; the corn that is 
distinguished for its drouth-resisting 
quality and the abundance of its yield. 
Mr. Armstrong began a few years ago in 


a small way, shipping out the first year | 


300 bushels of seed corn, until the past 
season his shipments amounted to 38,000 
bushels, going into every corn growing 
section of the United States and Canada. 
Experts have pronounced his corn farm 
as the best adapted for the purpose of 
growing seed corn of any in the world. 
Over 13,000 acres of corn of the Early Yel- 
low Rose and White varieties were grown 





this last season; from this Mr. A. expects 
to secure the largest and most perfect 
supply of.seed corn ever sent out from 
any seed corn center in the country. His 


barns, cribs, shelling houses and ware- 
houses make quite a village, and the 
buildings have been improved recently 
and enlarged to meet the growth of the 
business, and to care for the increasing 
amount of corn grown. An army of 
teams and wagons was gathering the crop 
crop during Octobef and November; it is 
carefully assorted upon reaching the 
warehouse, and that for seed placed in a 
dry house. The white and yellow corn 
are handled separately from the field, crib 
and shipping rooms. The bins and assort- 
‘ing rooms have recently been enlarged 
and increased in number, so as to make 
convenient the handling of this great 
quantity of seed corn. 

But farmers are more interested in the 
quality, vitality and variety of seed corn 
than they are in the great quantities 





grown. We only mention the immensity 
of the business to show the success which 
has been attained by the excellence of the 
variety of corn grown. The growing is 
watched with the greatest care, and regu- 
alted with the knowledge derived from 
past experience. Customrs, and any one 
desiring to get the latest ideas on corn 
| growing for large yields should write to 
| Mr. Armstrong; he is ready to give others 
|the benefit of his experience. One of the 
important requirements in seed corn is 
that the seed be true to representations, 
and of vitality that insures its growth. 
| Nothing is more deplorable on the part of 
farmers than to have a poor stand of 
corn, and one cannot have a good stand 


OHENANDOAH, 








unless one uses good seed. This is one of 
the great advantages of buying from a 
reliable, well-known seed man. The testi- 
monials that have been voluntarily sent 
to Mr. Armstrong from all parts of the 
country, speaking in the highest terms of 
the seed corn purchased of him, would 
make a great volume. They come from 
Texas and all over the South as well as 
from all over the North, and are uniform- 
ly highly commendatory of the Early 
Rose seed corn and Snow Flake white. 
It is worth considerable to have a va- 
riety that will withstand drouth, and one 
that will yield several bushels to the acre 
greater than the corn already grown on 
one’s farm. Many good farmers change 
their seed every year, that is, secure new 
seed of the variety that they grow, claim- 
ing that the change in soil is advanta- 
geous. As a bushel of seed corn goes so 
far in planting it really adds but little 
expense. This seed corn has received 
prizes at a great many fairs and approval 
at experimental stations and by leading 
farmers all over the country. Where 
parties desire to secure # corn that is 
adapted for household use the Snow Flake 
White is taken, where the corn is grown 
principally for animal food and a strong 
feeding corn desired take the Early Rose. 


J. B. Armstrong, being a farmer him- 
self, has always sold at farmer’s prices. 
We advise parties to make early arrange- 
ments, so that the corn can be shipped by 
freight and ready in good time. Many 
people always leave it until too late, that 
is, until they are nearly ready to plant it 
before ordering. See advertisemené .in 
this issue. 








mal why pour drugs dowa him or torture 
him with counter-irritants? 

We know very well that drugs kill, but 
doubt their curative properties. Knowing 
the danger from wrong medication, we 
should hesitate before prescribing poison- 
ous drugs. Hundreds of fatal cases have 
come under my own observation where I 
was positive that had the animal been 
given no medicine it would have lived. It 
appears that the physician or veterina- 
rian of the present day who is up to date 
and best qualified to both diagnose and 
treat diseases, use less drugs than the 
practitioner whose knowledge is some- 
what limited. He knows the danger of 
giving drugs. I have known quack doc- 
tors who had but two or three remedies 
and every one of their patients got the 
same drugs, and the same quantity. I re- 
gard such quackery as very dangerous. 

Nature stands ready and willing to 
make an effort to save life. All the doctor 
can do is to assist nature. The wrong 
drug antagonizes nature and frustrates 
her effort, and not unfrequently causes 
death. A single remedy is often recom- 
mended for twenty different diseases and 
perhaps, the man who prepared it has but 
a slight knowledge of the pathology of 
disease and no better knowledge of ma- 
teria medica. It does not stand to reason 
that your animal’s life would be safe if 
medicated in any such manner. Before 
giving drugs ascertain what ails your 
animal. Be very careful not to give over- 
doses. It is not a bad plan to ask the 
doctor how he knows what ails your ani- 
mal. Before answering that question he 
may scratch his head a few minutes. If 
he is uncertain and cannot explain to 
your satisfaction, request him to delay 
the drugging. It is the height of nonsense 
to fill animals full of poisonous drugs if 
the doctor is ‘‘guessing.’’ It costs money 
to buy drugs, and they kill animals. 


HEREFORD CATTLE SALE. 


Two Hundred Head of America’s Best at 
Public Auction, Kansas City, January 
22, 23, 24 and 25, 1901. 





The attention of the reader is called to 
the public sale announcement found else- 
where in this issue made by one of the 
most successful breeders of the White- 
faces known within the history of the 
Hereford breed of cattle. 


THIS ISSUE. 





> Sea; 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT OF BELLEFLOWER BEAUT’S SALE, ON PAGE 7, 








JOINT ANNUAL MEETING 


Of the Minnesota State Fair Association 
and the Minnesota Live Stock Breed- 
ers’ Association. 





This meeting will be held in the state 
capital, St. Paul, Jan. 8 to 10, 1901, and 
will without question be one of the great- 
est live stock meetings ever held in Min- 
nesota. There will be five day sessions 
and two evening sessions, devoted en- 
tirely to the discussion of subjects per- 
taining to agriculture. 

The questions discussed will include 
Sugar Beet Culture, the Pan-American 
Exposition, Dairying in Minnesota, Influ- 
ence of Feed on the Body of the Growing 
Pig, Wire Grass and Its Uses, How Shall 
the Minnesota Farmer Improve the Cat- 
tle Upon the Farm, the Care of the Brood 
Sow and Her Young, Fattening Sheep, 
Live Stock Markets and the Kind of Cat- 
tle the Farmer Should Grow. These ques- 
tions will be discussed by men each one 
of whom is an expert in his line. On the 
afternoon of Wednesday an address will 


ant Secretary of Agriculture, and the 
evening of Wednesday, Jan. 9th, will be 
given up to the discussion of various ag- 
ricultural topics by the students of the 
Minnesota Agricultural College. 





| ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 


| 


| 


| Market Report Furnished by Evans-Snider- 
Buel Company. 


Those familiar with the success of the | 


breed since the coming to America, near- 
ly a century ago, doubtless will, after 
noting the individual history that be- 
longs to the 200 head that will be offered 
without reserve to the highest bidder, 
conclude that this sale ought to and will 
bring together all up-to-date and progres- 
sive beef cattle breeders regardless of 
breed preference or locality. 

Those that are acquainted with the in- 
dividual and collective merits that come 
with this lot of cattle or with the Eng- 
lish and American history of the breed in 
the competitive show rings, whether be- 
tween the Whitefaces themselves or with 
the best of the other beef breeds, will find 
on investigation that this offering com- 
bines all the merit possible as claimed 
for it and is indeed most fittingly suited 
to open the 20th century’s history of im- 
proved beef cattle. 

The promoter of this sale, Mr. Sotham, 
familiar with the breed from his early 
youth up and following in the footsteps 
of his father, who was born to the White- 
face manor in Herefordshire, England, 


it necessarily begin 
right — firmly resolve to intelligently 


stay 
In order that the offering might be of 
sufficient magnitude to attract the pros- 
ve buyer and interest the beef cattle 
reeders it will be observed in rea 
the announcement that the em on 
e 


Ee the offering other 

ead of Weave bi come 
from the most noted of herds and 

blood and p win: history the peer 
of any known to this 


is true, the reader is * cordially invited to 
note the pointers as found in the an- 
nouncement and write for free copies of 
the sale catalogue wherein will be found 
such facts as are needed to confirm the 
foregoing statements and assure all in- 
terested in better apo cattle of the great 
importance of this coming sale. 





| RECEIPTS during the the week ending Dec. 
| 29 were 4.013 cattle, 24,115 hogs and 396 
sheep, against 12,344 cattle, 41,684 hogs and 
6,463 sheep the previous week, showing a 
decrease of 6,331 cattle, 17,489 hogs and 
5,477 sheep. Compared with the corre- 
sponding week a year ago cattle show a 
decrease of 700, hogs an increase of 4,000 
and sheep a decrease of 2,100. . Receipts at 
the four western markets wre 76,700 cat- 
tle, 208,000 hogs and 48,500 sheep, against 
last week, and 80,100 cattle, 197,500 hogs 
and 90,000 sheep the same week a year 
ago. 

CATTLE—The market opened Monday 
with very light receipts in the native di- 
vision, and prices 10 to 15c higher. Wed- 
nesday receipts were more liberal, and 
unfavorable advices received from other 
points caused a decline of about 10 to lic 
compard with the high prices Monday. 
Thursday the trade was again weak to 
10c lower, and the market Friday was 
about steady with the decline noted 
Thursday, prices on the bulk of beef cat- 
tle being about 25c lower than the high 
time Monday, and about 10c lower than 
the close of last week. There were no 
strictly choice’or fancy cattle offered for 
sale, top steers avraging 1,456 Ibs. sold at 
$%.40. They were only fair quality. Re- 
ceipts of cow and heifer butcher cattle 
have been light, and prices show consider- 
able advance over the low time. Bulk of 
the good butcher heifers at the close this 
week figure 25 to 40c better than ten days 
ago, and cows 15 to 2%c. Stocker and 
feeder steers have been in active demand 
throughout ase) week, the fair to best 
kinds advanced 10 to lic. Veal calves 
closed with top of $7.25 per cwt.; prices on 
bulls were strong, while milk cows sold 
$1.00 to $2.00 per head lower. 





Following quofations are based on pres- 
jent market quotations: Best native beef 
steers, strictly ‘fancy cattle, 1,300 to 1,600 


be given by Hon. J. H. Brigham, Assist-, 





pounds average, $5.60 to $5.75; choice ex- 
port steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds average, 
$5.35 to $5.55; good shipping and export 
steers, 1,300 to 1,600 pounds, $5.15 to $5.30; 
fair to medium shipping steers, 1,300 to 
1,450 pounds, $4.60 to $5.10. The bulk of 
the native beef steers averaging 1,300 
pounds and upwards were of medium to 
good quality, sold at $4.75 to $5.25, and the 
top price was $5.40 for extra fine 1,456- 
pound offerings. Steers, 1,200 to 1,290 
pounds average, full range, rough to best, 
$4.40 to $5.25, bulk of sales at $4.70 to $5.00; 
steers, 1,000 to 1,190 pounds average, full 
range, $3.75 to $5.05, bulk of sales at $4.40 
to $4.90; steers weighing less than 1,000 
pounds full range $3.80 to $5.15, bulk sold 
at $3.85 to $4.25. Feeding steers, fair to 
choice, 800 pounds and upwards, $3.00 to 
$4.50, the bulk at $3.50 to $4.00, and they 
were medium quality; common to choice 
stockers, $2.25 to $4.40, bulk at $3.15 to 
$8.60, and the quality was just fair; stock 
heifers full range $2.00 to $3.40 and the 
bulk at $2.65 to $3.00. Fancy native heifers 
Sell at $4.75 to $5.10 and there were very 
few on the market; choice native heifers 
Sell at $4.35 to $4.70; good native cows and 
heifers sell at $3.25 to $4.25; medium cows 
at $2.75 to $3.15; fair cows $2.35 to $2.70; in- 
ferior, light and old cows $1.25 to $2.25. The 
bulk of the Southwest cows sold at $2.35 
to $3.15 and the bulk of all the cows sold 
at $2.50 to $3.65. Canning cows sell at $1.25 
to $2.75. Veal calves, full range, $4.00 to 
$7.25 per 100 pounds, bulk at $5.50 to $6.7 
per 100 pounds. Heretics and yearlings 
sold at $2.25 to $3.75 per 100 pounds with 
the bulk at $2.75 to $3.25. Bulls, full range, 
$2.25 to $4.00, bulk of sales $2.90 to $3.30. 
Stocker bulls sold at $2.40 to $3.50, the bulk 
at $2.65 to $3.00. During the week the 
milkers sold at a full range of $20.00 to 
$45.00 per cow and calf, the bulk of sales 
being at $27.00 to $35.00. 

Receipts in the Southern division during 
the week amounted to 104 cars, against 258 
last week, 287 the week before and 139 the 
corresponding week a year ago. Trading 
ruld about steady at the close this week 
compard with the close of last. Light 
weight steers are 15c higher, heavy steers, 
1,000 Ibs. and over, show some strength, 
fat cows 10c higher, canners unchanged, 
stock steers 10 to lic higher. 

We would not advise the shipping of 
light weight, thin steers which are now 
located below the National Quarantine 
Line, as quarantine restrictions go into 
effect to-night. This class of cattle can 
not be sold to go to the country for feed- 
er and stocker purposes. 


During the week. Alabama and Missis- 
sippi calves sold at $1.75 to $3.50, bulls and 
oxen at $2.00 to $2.85, cows and mixed cat- 
tle at $1.50 to $3.00, largely at $2.00 to $2.40 
and stockers and canner steers at $2.50 to 
$3.00. Arkansas and Tennessee yearlings 
sold at $1.95 to $3.00, mainly at $2.25 to 
$3.00, calves at $2.75 to $4.50 per 100 Ibs., 
bulls, stags and oxen at $2.25 to $2.85, cows 
and mixed cattle at $2.00 to $3.25, the bulk 
at $2.25 to $2.65; stock steers at $2.40 to 
$3.00, largely at $2.75 to $3.00 and beef 
steers, 746 to 836 pounds average at’ $3.00 
to $3.80. During the week Texas and In- 
dian Territory calves, 150 to 250 pounds 
average, sold at $7.50 to $10.00 per head. 
Bulls sold at $2.60 to $3.25, stags and oxen 
at $2.75 to $3.50 and cows and heifers at 
$2.00 to $3.65, with the bulk at $2.65 to 
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Shorthorn Cattle™ 


Scotch, Scotch Topped, 
Bates and Bates Topped. 


Imp. Nonpareil Victor 132573, Imp. ogy oy! be oe Grand Vic 


Young stock for sa’ d see or address, 
GEO. BOTHWELL. Nettleton, Mo. 





erage, sold at $3.00 to $3.25 and fed steers, 
678 to 1,211 pounds average, sold at $3.75 
to $4.35, with the bulk at $3.90 to $4.35. 
HOGS—Light receipts Monday, market 
generally 5c higher than last week’s clos- 
ing prices. Moderate run Tuesday, 5 to 
10c higher, quality good, and included a 
fair proportion of medium and heavy 
hogs. Supply also small Thursday, but 
unfavorable advices from other points 
caused a decline of 10c. Friday again 5 to 
7c lower. Receipts light Saturday, me- 
dium to good sold strong to 5c higher, 
pigs showed no improvement. We quote 
following prices: Butchers and packers 
$4.8 5to $4.9, Yorkers and shippers $4.75 to 
$4.85, heavy pigs $4.60 to $4.75, light pigs 
$4.25 to $4.50, rough heavies $4.25 to $4.65. 
SHEEP—Receipts for week very light 
and prices advanced 30 to 40c compared 
with last week’s closing prices. The week 
closes with sheep and lambs selling at fol- 
lowing quotations: Best sheep $4.00 to 
$4.25, best lambs $5.50 to $5.75, cull lambs 
$3.25 to $4.00, best bucks $2.75 to $3.00, stock- 
ers $2.50 to $3.00. 

Monday, Dec. 31.—CATTLE—Receipts in 
the native division to-day were light, and 
prices fully 10c higher than the close of 
last week. Chicago reported only 12,000, 
and the market strong to 10c higher. 
Receipts in the Southern Division to- 
day amounted to about 75 cars, and the 
bulk sold about 10c higher than last Fri- 
day. ’ 

HOGS—Receipts light, market 5 to 10c 
higher on best grades, others steady. 
SHEEP—Receipts light, market strong 
and active at last week’s closing prices. 


STOCK NOTES. 


W. R. LOVELESS’ SALE.—Remember 
the great Poland-China hog sale at Belle- 
flower, Ill., on Jan. 10. 


GALLOWAY CATTLE breeders should 
not forget the combination sale at Omaha 
on Jan. 9, when 75 head of this popular 
breed will be sold. For catalog and fur- 
ther information write to F. B. Hearne, 
Independence, Mo., who is manager of the 
sale. 

The central Missouri papers report nu- 
merous cases of death among cattle and 
horses from eating, it is presumed, the de- 
cayed ends of ears of corn, causing the 
animals to become wild and unmanage- 
able. Trouble of this nature occurs fre- 
quently, but the real cause of the diffi- 
culty seems hard to locate. It is assumed 
by some that the dust caused by worms 
eating the corn is the source of the diffi- 
culty. 

THE Lawson (Mo.) “Journal’’ states 
that Guyton & Harrington, the Lathrop 
horse and mule buyers, have contracted 
to furnish the English army with 22,000 
mules and 9,000 horses to be used in the 
South African war. 

THE Warsaw (Mo.) “Enterprise” says: 
John Isen, near Edwards, is pleased with 
a prosperity event in the way of a litter 
of seventeen pigs, all of which are thriv- 
ing. The animals of Benton county may 
know by instinct that plenty of upland 
farmers are going to quit “‘bucking fate” 
by raising ten or fifteen bushels of corn 
to the acre and that there will be worlds 
of feed in the way of kaffir corn and al- 
falfa. 

The annual meeting of the American 
Hereford Breeders’ Association was held 
December 7th at the Leland Hotel, Chi- 
cago. The reports of the different officers 
showed a very prosperous condition of 
affairs. Officers for the ensuing year were 
elected as follows: President, Frank 
Rockefeller, Cleveland, Ohio; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank S. VanNatta, Fowler, Ind.; 
secretary, C. R. Thomas, Independence, 
Mo.; treasurer, Charles Godgell, Inde- 
pendence, Mo. 

The American Polled-Durham Breeders’ 
Association held its annual meeting at 
the Saratoga Hotel, Chicago, on Tues- 
day evening, December4. Among theitems 
of business transacted was an appropri- 
ation of $1,000 to be given as premiums on 
Polled-Durhams at the fairs next year. 
The election of officers for the ensuing‘ 
year resulted as follows: President, W. 
W. Cram of Tippecanoe City, Ohio; vice- 
president, W. 8. Miller, Elmore, Ohio; 
secretary and treasurer, J. H. Miller, 





$8.00. Grass steers, 690 to 802 pounds av- 


Mexico, Ind. 





Shorthorn Cattle, 


Berkshire Hogs, © and 8h Sheep 
Bulls ready for service. Some choice boars and 
15 bucks for sale at reasonable prices. The pure 
Scotch bulls Violets Prince 145647 and Golden Sym- 
pathy 151656 in service, 


j JOHN MORRIS, Chillicothe, Mo. 








RAVENSWOOD HERD 


SHORTHORNS 


125 head in herd. 20 bulls for sale from 6 to 16 mo 

old. Scotch and Scotch toped. Herd headed by 

Baventer Viscount, 124755), the See Short 
horn bull of the Le SW, Show, 1900. 


ARD, 
mo. PATTERSON, M Bell Air, Mo. 








CEDAR VIEW AND GROVE HILL 
SHORTHORNS 


Gay Laddie 119293 at head of herd, stock 
for saie. Call or write. pane 
POWELL BROS., Lee's Summit, Mo. 





tallions for sale—i Reg. Percheron, 1 Reg. Cl iydes- 
$ dale, 1 standard bred and reg. trotting hores. An 
young, sound, large and dark colors. Address 
P, O. Box 126 Linnens, 





ee SHORTHORN BULLS and HEIFERS 


ietor mard 135844, and 

the 8525 bull, of m 123967. First and 
Tet aaites he other two Cruickshank 
For prices, ete. — : - 
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J. P. VISS: 
Box 13, Melville, IMinois, (near Bt. Louis.) 


Shorthorns and Berkshires 


Scotch and Bates blood poetouinate in Shorthorns 
and Berkshires of as good b as the breed con- 

tains. Young tg tor cae tall on or address 
H. H. Grimes & Sons, Belton, Mo. 


H. A. BARBER. 


WINDSOR, MO. 
Shorthorn Bulls For Sale? 


I have achoice lot of young bulls of Scotch. Booth 
and Bates families, and invite intending purchas- 
ers and those interested in good cattle to call at our 
farm, four miles weet of Windsor. The best locat- 
ed herd in Mo. for southern purchasers. All stock. 

utoncars. Windsor is on main line M.,K. & T 
. R., 20 miles south ‘of Sedalia. 











VALLEY VIEW JACK FARM. 
Mammoth Jacks and Jennets for 
sale, from 15 to 16 hands high, address 


A. L. ESHBAUGH. 
Festus, Jeff. Co.; Mo. 
35 miles south of St. Louis. 


EDGEWOOD HERD, POLLED DURHAMS. 


The largest and best bred herd west of the Missis- 
aa Tere. Bulls for 
 BURLEIGH, Knox City, Kn ¢xCo., Mo. 


60 ie VARIETIES Strawberry plants, $2.00 per 
_ a oe for Catalogue of Nursery 
stock f ENRY, LaPorte, Indiana. 











Srexatt PLUME POULTRY FARM—Lt. Brahmas 
Pe wg ae tg W. Holland Turkeys, Imperia) 

Ducks, W. China Geese. Stock tor sale. 
in pee From other yards B, P. Rock and bik. 
Langshan Ckis. M. Benway, Brookfield, Linn Uo., Mo. 
FOR SAL —A farm 200 acres beautifully 
situated on Ohio River ae near 


Big four Railroad, For particulars addres: 
MRS. ANGELA C. BAGBY, Olmsted, Tilinois. 


M. B. TURKEYS ‘r for sale from the winners 


of } | ner Ae at Convention 
Hall, 1. Kansas City 
JONES. P. 0. Box 256, Inc Independence, Mo 
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DUNCAN, Perrin, Clinton Co., Mo. 
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FOR SALE 
1 4 Black Jacks Kentucky and by ng breed, 2 


toh wr sae 143¢ to 16 hands 
HINSON, Bolivar, Polk Co., Mo. 
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Horseman. 





fortunate for the breeders of trotters that 
competition is so sharp between them and 
the Hackneys, as it will stimulate trot- 
ting horse breeders to breed a more beau- 
tiful type of animal. This can easily be 
done without going outside of the best of 
the trotting families. It is doubtful if 
any stallions in their day could surpass 
in beauty cf conformation Ethan Allen 
(2:25%), Mambrino King and Alcyone. 
Ethan Allen was the best son of Vermont 
Black Hawk, Mambrino King the best 
son of Mambrino Patchen, and Alcyone’s 
opportunities and his early death con- 
sidered was the most successful son of 
George Wilkes as a sire of speed. Cross- 














The foal can only inherit that which fits) 
sire and dam have to transmit. It is not) 
the fast record that a sire can transmit’ 
to his foals; it is the ability to learn to 
trot fast miles. It is the speed inheritance 
that one must look for, and it must be 
present in both sire and dam if favorable 
results are to be gained, says Columbus. | 

The Chicago live stock papers, such as 
“Breeders’ Gazette,” “‘The Horseman,” 
and the “Horse Review,” have issued 
Christmas numbers well illustrated and of 
great beauty and full of interesting mat- ! 
ter. The Christmas numbers ail go to 
new subscribers, and of themselves are | 
almost worth the price asked for the 
whole year. 

The last foal of the celebrated speed 
producer, Alma Mater, is the six-year-old 
brown mare Alma Wilton, sired by Wil- 
ton, 2:19%, as her name indicates. By 
many competent judges Alma Mater is 
considered the greatest of all brood 
mares, and it is a certainty that no other 
mare has had two sons -that have suc- 
ceeded so eminently in siring speed as 
Alcyone and Alcantara. Alma Wilton is 
sure with foal by Abdell, 2:23, the world’s 
champion yearling trotter. She is un- 
doubtedly the most valuable young brood 
mare in America. 


From this time on there will be an in- 
creased demand for road horses, and buy- 
ers will begin to look for the good ones in 
the state. One thing they will not buy 
and that is horses out of condition. They 
want good ones ready for service trained 
to the road, upheaded and stylish. The 
more of these in the state the better for 
all concerned. They surely will sell for 
the great centers have long felt the want 
and the call is getting pronounced. If 
you have such a horse to sell it should 
bring a good price, for buyers are in 
earnest. 


Horseback riding is now a _ favorite 
amusement of the 400 in Cincinnati. Never 
was there a time in the history of Cin- 
cinnati when riding had such a hold upon 
society as it has this winter. Every- 
body seems to have taken to riding—even 
the golf clubs, that last year had a score 
or more of entertainments, have drawn 
out of the field. As an idea of the rage 
of the horseback fever, it is stated that 


over 200 pupils—old, young and otherwise , 


—are now busy improving themselves in 
the mysteries of the saddle. Never in the 
years that Prof. De Gisbert has had 
charge of the education of the fair ones 
in this direction has he been so busy. 


For a month or so past, horses owned 
by farmers and gardeners on the Mis- 
souri River bottoms north of Kansas City 
have been dying, a dozen at least. Veter- 
inarian Hadley investigated the matter, 
and found the animals had died of er- 
gotism, produced by smut on corn. It 
seems that nearly all of the corn raised 
in the north bottoms this year was af- 
fected with smut, caused by a long dry 
spell followed by continuous wet weather. 
Dr. Hadley, before he announced the na- 
ture of the disease, took some of the corn 
over to the Western Veterinary College, 
Kansas City, Mo., and fed it to one of 
the horses the college had for experi- 
ments. The animal soon died. 


The automobile stock has failed to pay 
any dividends, and as to Leiters’ Auto- 
trucks, they have never put in an appear- 
ance because not enough stock was sub- 
scribed to build more than the sample 
machine. The automobiles are chiefly 
noted for their frequent breakdowns. 
They were a novelty for the smart set 
for awhile, but, like the bicycle, the nov- 
elty is over. There is yet no satisfactory 
power. If they can get a better power 
they will increase on the best streets; but 
the horse is increasing in popularity by 
leaps and bounds. The more prosperity 
the more horses are wanted, and the 
more horses the more prosperity.—Live 
Stock Journal. 


Céngressman Norton of Ohio met with 
a very serious accident in Washington 
last week. He was going from his hotel 
to the depot to take a train home for 
the holiday season, and instead of taking 
a carriage with horses, he hired an auto- 
mobile, with an expert attendant. On 
the way the auto became frantic and 
dashed into a tree, throwing the eloquent 
Democratic statesman, head first, against 
a big tree. He was only saved from death 
by his $5 stove pipe hat, which saved his 
head, by easing the blow; but, of course, 
the hat was smashed. The congressman 
was insensible for some time, but when 
place of the one smashed against the 
the train, offered by the same firm, in 
rallied, refused to take another auto to 
tree. He evidently had a whole hat-full 
of good horse sense knocked into his head, 
as he then ordered a horse cab. Con- 
gressmen and others who persist in rid- 
ing in autos in Washington, should, by 
all means, wear stove pipe hats, and if 
stuffed with cotton batting, the life risk 

- will be reduced. But no statesman should 
be allowed into a death-dealing machine 
when horses that can see well enough to 
avoid trees can be had for a trifle more 
money. 

It is natural for those interested in 
trotting stock, and especially the breed- 
ers of such in this country, to think well 
of the American trotter, says the ‘“‘Horse 
Breeder.” It is extremely gratifying to 
this class of horsemen to know that the 
American trotting bred Hackney is able 
to hold his own when competing in the 
show ring with the choicest speci of 
that stock which can be found in its na- 
tive country, where it has been brought 
to the highest state of perfection. It is 
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Caustic 
Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Care 
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jing the descendants of these beautiful 
| stallions with other trotting families will 


not have a tendency to detract in the 
least from the speed or trotting action, 
and will have a tendency to improve the 
beauty, style and poise of the offspring. 


Arion (2:07%), Pedlar (2:18%), May King 
(2:20) and Norval (2:14%) are all very 
handsome sons of Electioneer. Very few 


Hackneys can surpass Pedlar (2:18%) as 
knee actors. The breeder who so desires 
can keep in the most fashionable trotting 
lines, and still breed for beauty and the 
best kind of knee and hock action. If 
more bone and substance is desired, an- 
imals can be selected from the best of 
trotting stock that will impart the desired 
quality. Some of the descendants of 
Woodford Mambrino (2:21%) appear to 
possess all the bone and substance that 
can be desired. 


The farmer who allows his work teams 
or other horses to run down during the 
winter is indeed shortsighted, says good 
authority. This is especially true of the 
teams that are expected to go into the 
heavy work of next spring and summer. 
They should never be stinted on feed 
even if not at work and should always 
be given a shelter from cold and storms. 
They should never be left to rough it in 
the fields and should be warmly stabled 
every night. A liberal feed of grain three 
times a day, a good feed being ground 
oats for one meal and corn for the other 
two. From six to eight ears of corn is a 
liberal feed for the average horse when 
not working. Some authorities tell us 
that too much hay is not good for a horse, 
but we have noticed that the farmers 
who have good looking horses during the 
winter usually have an abundant supply 
of good hay. No horse or other animal, 
either, should be forced to get its drink- 
ing water from a trough that is ice cold. 
If it is not possible to warm the water it 
should at least be no colder than when 
pumped from the well. The horse should 
be groomed once a day and thoroughly. 
It should be given every opportunity for 
daily exercise—except on stormy days—in 
the open air, and should never be con- 
fined in close, unclean quarters. There is 
little danger of ill ventilation. Good bed- 
ding and a roomy stall is every horse's 
birthright. To get the full value from a 
horse, whether in the field or in the mar- 
ket, it must be given good care. 

The census shows that there are 2,833,- 
877 horses in towns and cities, says the 
“Rural New Yorker.’’ They are not con- 
nected with farms, and hay and feed for 
them is bought. An average of two tons 
‘of hay per year is not high for such 
horses, but that means a demand for 5,- 
667,765 tons for these horse boarders. That 


| seems like a vast quantity, and yet the 


single State of New York produced last 
year 6,419,462 tons of hay, while Iowa sur- 
passed even this record with 7,908,159 tons. 

The British government is buying a 
large number of horses from Americans. 
The following classes of horses are those 
they are in quest of: ‘“‘Gunners, troopers 
and chargers for the most part. A gun- 
ner is a horse of some quality, not less 
than 15.3 hands high, weighing anywhere 
from 1,250 to 1,500 pounds. The lighter and 
more active gunners go into the horse ar- 
tillery, while the heavier ones are for the 
field batteries. A trooper is a horse 
weighing about 1,1 pounds, and stand- 
ing, say, 15.3 hands high. He must have 
all the points of a good saddle horse, 
with good flat bone, and not too much 
daylight under him. The pick of the 
troopers are classed as chargers, and are 
supplied to the minor officers, who do 
not buy their own horses. For gunners 
the remount department will pay any- 
where from $160 to $175 or perhaps a trifle 
more. For troopers the prices run up to 
$250 or more. A great many gunners are 
taken from the London ’buses in emer- 
gencies, such as the breaking out of the 
war in South Africa.” 


L. E. CLEMENT’S GOSSIP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The Kansas 
City “Star’’ says the newly elected sec- 
retary of the Board of Agriculture, Mr. 
Ellis, is the right man in the right place, 
that he is in sympathy with, and in favor 
of the State Fair, and has been a mem- 
ber of the board for the two years last 
past. I am glad to see such notices, al- 
though with such a state as Missouri I 
would think it would be hard to find a 
man who was not in full accord with a 
progressive fair that should be distinctly 
a fair of, and for the state of Missouri. 
Our Shorthorn cattle have a world-wide 
reputation. At the World’s Columbian 
Exhibition we won more first monies than 
any state in the Union. 

There is no private enterprise in the 
whole country that in times that are 
gone, have proven superior to the St. 
Louis Fair, that has brought entries from 
all the best state fairs of the West, and 
yet Limestone Farm was able to win 
first honors in all rings, for Jacks, from 
suckers to aged animals. A state fair 
within ten miles of the farm will make it 
an inducement for the proprietor to put 
forth extra effort to keep his stock up to 
its present standard, if it may not be im- 
proved upon. Mr. Ellis could not live 
in the town where Artist Montrose, the 
World’s Fair Columbian sweepstakes sad- 
dle horse winner has spent his life, and 
not be enthused as to what can be done 
in Missouri. It is now claimed that no 
town or city in the country has four such 
saddle horse stallions as are now owned 
in or near Mexico, Mo. Calloway Co. 
has long been considered to be the banner 
county of the country in the production 
of this class of horses. A first-class State 
Fair will be an added inducement to 
such men as the Harrison Brothers of 
Auxvasse, to see if improvement is not 
possible, in stock that is so near perfect, 
as some of the local fairs bring out. In 
Mr. Ellis’ neighboring town of Rich Hill 
are the fastest four-year-old pacers in 
the world for the season of 1900 just 
closed. And the breeding stock that pro- 
duced them is still owned there, and in 
the immediate neighborhood. 

Our sires of extreme speed are younger 
than they are in states that began breed- 
ing earlier, and some of the latter have 
longer lists of standard performers, yet 
there are few eight-year-old sires in the 
country that are credited with 2:11 per- 
formers. Redwood Redmon, 8 years of 
age, is the sire of Blonda Redwood, four, 








for a large horse. His sire, Andante, was 
a son of Almont, and was developed to a 
record close to 2:2. Andrew Allison sired 
the five-year-old stallion Albert Allison, 
developed on half mile bull rings, until 
he took a five-year-old record of 2:10%. 
His sire and dam are both owned and 
kept at Sweet Springs. With a good mile 
track such as is being built at Sedalia for 
our state fair, and the inducements that 
can and will be made for colt trotters 
and pacers, the brothers and sisters and 
the sons and daughters of such horses as 
Albert Allison, Riley B., 2:064, and Blonda 
Redwood, should be a revelation to the 
world, or at least the reading public, 
who read of their victories, started on 
this new nursery for the state. 

This issue of Colman’s RURAL WORLD 
is the first issue in the new century. This 
is the 53d year of its publication, and to- 
day I know of no publication in the world 
that comes into the family so well cal- 
culated to help every member in it. We 
turn from the newspaper press with its 
startling headlines of family troubles, 
murders, kidnapping, etc., to rest, as we 
learn what bird or insect has been de- 
famed by attributed traits they do not 
possess, to find the success of friend 
Stevens with his “‘red runts” or how an- 
other man has made a success or failure 
with stock peas or soy beans. On another 
page we find how Mr. Miller has out- 
lived other members of his family, and 
in his declining years, holds to the love 
of his trees, his friends for lo so many 
years. 

Another page shows how a man long 
past the three score years and ten, with 
a diversified affection, first for his home 
and family, already divided by that 
strange change called death, and then for 
his farm and orchard and for all rural 
pursuits, which he has labored so long to 
elevate, both in high official life, as well 
as in private life, and then again see 
his love for his horses, in which he takes 
great pride and pleasure, and which di- 
vert his mind from the cares and oppres- 
sion of business and give him rest and 
recreation. They in a manner help him 
over the hard places and assist in pro- 
longing a life that has been eminently 
useful to his brother farmers, the country 
over, and which in the natural course of 
events must soon be brought to a close. 

There are eight pages, and every page 
is teeming with interest to rural readers. 
If this man still loves his paper as we 
know he does, what must his feelings be 
for the few so blessed as to follow his 
creation for 52 long years and the hun- 
dreds of thousands that weekly watch for 
its visits. Its teachings are for the bet- 
terment of all its readers, old and young. 

Every legislator that goes to Jefferson 
City should go as if the State Fair was 
dependent on his individual effort. We 
need the State Fair in order that we may 
be ready for the Louisiana Centennial Ex- 
hibition at St. Louis in 1908. To-day © was 
looking at the stakes offered by the New 
York State Fair. They are for $2,500, and 
for all the classes that are most likely to 
fill, and for both trotters and pacers. 
Such stakes here would place us in a po- 
sition to meet all comers in St. Louis at 
the greatest of all World’s Fairs three 
years hence. 

The horses are going very fast now 
around the stoves, although we in the 
southwest have practically had no winter. 
The “Kentucky Stock Farm” has for the 
last few weeks been out in a new dress. 
It is improved by the fine features it has 
put on. The last issue was a modest at- 
tempt at a Christmas number, and a sou- 
venir of the closejof its 19th year, the 
birthday of the New Year being its 20th 
anniversary. Suctess to the “Stock 
Farm,” J. B, Davis, ‘‘Lucky Jack’’ of Mt. 
Vernon has on his farm at Miller, Mo., 
several trotting bred mares and horses. 
Among them are four standard and reg- 
istered mares, and a two-year-old colt by 
Buller, sire of Pete Thunderbolt, 2:14%. 
This colt is standard when registered. 
Mr. Davis was very unfortunate last 
spring in losing two colts by Douglas T. 
Two of his mares are bred to Douglas T. 
and two to Kankakee. Mr. Davis began 
breeding up 30 years ago and all his stock 
is of his own breeding. 

A look at the Happy Heir horse Happy 
Jim shows him in good shape, and al- 
though not fat. he has plenty of weight 
for coach or carriage. Those who saw 
his natural gait at the Lockwood, Mo., 
Fair, are satisfied that he is capable of 
learning to trot fast, and he is bred 
strong enough to make one of the great- 
est sires in the Happy Medium family. 

Wm. Hackley of Higginsville, Mo., who 
drives Albert Allison, 2:10%, is handling 
a full brother to Falsetto, sire of Fal- 
mont, 2:14%, sire of two standard trotters 
at seven years of age. Falsetto was sired 
by George Wilkes and his first dam by 
King Rene, 2d dam by Mambrino Patchen 
and both of his dams are producers. . Star 
Wilkes is short bred, but is quite a hand- 
some horse and his family when large 
enough are very attractive. 

The readers of the RURAL WORLD 
will remember that during the season 
now just past E. Knell of Carthage, Mo., 
lost by death his old favorite Ben Mc- 
Gregor, by Robert McGregor, dam by 
Romulus. Mr. Knell had ail he could 
do with his three horses, and he began 
looking around for a horse to take his 
place. “His selection has been made, Al- 


lereyone, 2:17%, by Allerton, dam by Al- 
cyone, has been selected and ‘purchased. 
Mr. Williams writes as follows: 

r. nell: I am very glad to know 
that you have bought the horse Allercy- 
one, 2:174%. I bred him and sold him when 
a yearling for a long price, and I also had 
him when he secured his record. In 
my opinion he is one of the best bred 
stallions in this country, and much faster 
than his record, and a record of 2:10 or 
2:12 would not surprise me if you put 
him in training. I gave both his sire and 
his dam their records, and they were both 
first-class performers; pure gaited, good 
headed and very. game. I feel sure that 
you will give Allercyone a good chance 
and that he will prove to be the best sire 
ever in your part of the country. Very 
truly yours, Cc. W. WILLIAMS. 

Allercyone is now 8 years of age. He 
made ten starts in his six-year-old form, 
and is credited with five winnings in 2:30 
or better. It is the first Wilkes horse 
with a standard record that has even been 
offered for public service in Jasper Coun- 
ty. Mr. Knell had a strong trio of sires 
last year. Allercyoye ‘will suit some 
who have never nm satisfied to breed 
to a horse who had not shown his speed 
in races. Mr. Knell and Jasper County 
are to be congratulated on his selection. 


A Lame Horse 


is neither valuable for use 
orsale. It is better not to 
have a lame horse. 


Tuttle’s Elixir 


cures permanently all forms of lameness, curbs, 
splints, sprains, &c. Equally good for 
internal use for colic, founder, pneumonia, dis- 
temper. &c. Guaranteed to cure. 


Used and Endorsed by Adams Express Company. 


Tuttle’s Family Elixir Sorsi ete 


bruises,ete” 
Kills pain instantly. Our 100-page book, “*Vet- 
i Experience” FRE 














THRUSH. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: I have read 
one or two articles in your paper on the 


cure of thrush. The last ore, after giv- 
ing directions for the clearing away of 
the ragged frog by the use of the knife, 
etc., advises the use of powdered calomel. 
I believe it is a well recognized fact that 
mercury has a very deleterious effect on 
the system, or on any parts of it that are 
subjected to its use. Applying it in the 
manner described in the article referred 
to, it would work into the system beyond 
any question—therefore, I say avoid its 
use as you would any other injurious 
poison, and it is one of the worst poisons 
now. used. 
The way I cure thrush, and I have 
never failed to bring about a perfect cure, 
is as follows: In fact, I will give you 
really, as you might say, almost two ways 
of cure: First remove all of the decayed 
portion of the frog by tearing it away. 
Do not use a knife—cutting the frog in 
any manner is injurious to its health. 
Take a rope about three-eighths (%) of an 
inch thick, soak it somewhat in hot water, 
use no soap—and draw it through the 
crevice of the frog and along its sides so 
as to thoroughly cleanse it of any deleter- 
ious matter. Then pack into the crevice 
and all around where there is any ap- 
pearance of thrush powdered borax. This 
is a simple and sure cure, and it cannot 
have any deleterious effect upon the parts 
or upon the system. 
Another and fully as sure a cure is the 
following: Take a common sheet iron 
frying pan, say about nine inches (9) 
in diameter at the bottom, about a couple 
of inches deep. Place the diseased foot 
into this. Have an assistant hold up the 
opposite foot, so that the animal must 
Stand on the diseased one in the pan. 
Take a kettle of boiling water and pour 
this sizzling, bubbling hot, into the pan, 
covering up the foot with the water, up 
to about one-half to three-fourths of an 
inch (% to %) below the hair. That is, 
not high enough to scald the animal’s 
legs. Let it remain in this just four to 
five minutes. This will cure the worst 
case of thrush, though the borax may be 
packed in also after removing the foot 
from the pan. 
This last is the very best thing to do 
in case of a nail puncture—after removing 
the nail. It will take away all of the 
Soreness and the animal can be put to 
work again in one to three days. It might 
be well in each case in using the hot 
water to cover up the foot with an oat 
bag or something of the sort to confine 
the heat as much as possible, particularly 
if the place is cold where the water is 
being used. Wishing you a Happy New 
Year, Governor, I am, very faithfully, 
R. BOYLSTON HALL. 
23 Berkeley st., Boston, Mass. 





THE TIME TO ADVERTISE. 





The season is close at hand in which 
Owners must put before the public their 
Stallions, and in fact the merits of their 
entire breeding establishments, says the 
“Stock Farm.” Many really high-class 
Stallions have wasted one-half of their 
lives in retirement simply because their 
owners were not far-sighted enough to 
see the advantage of placing their names 
and breeding before the public. No mat- 
ter how great a stallion may be in the 
estimation of his owner, he never is con- 
sidered so by the public until he has ac- 
complished great things as a sire. It is 
for this reason, if for no other, that young 
Stallions should be advertised prominent- 
ly, for when colts by comparatively un- 
known stallions are offered at public auc- 
tion buyers that do not know the horse 
will decline to purchase, as few men will 
buy a colt that is by a stallion unknown 
to them even by hearsay. The time to 
place a stallion’s name before the public 
is when the breeders of the country are 
undecided as to where they shall mate 
their mares. As a rule, thoughtful men 
decide this question some time before 
the breeding season begins, and book 
their mares accordingly. It is no longer 
the practice of astute breeders to select 
only aged stallions of established repu- 
tations with which to mate their mares, 
for this is distinctly an age of young 
sires. Any young stallion that has been 
a good race horse and that is sound, 
well-formed and richly bred, is worth 
breeding to, and the majority of breeders 
prefer to chance such stallions even be- 
fore they have had an opportunity of 
proving their worth as sires, than to 
patronize many of the older horses. The 
great stallions of the past generation 
could they be brought back to their 
youth, and yet have their reputations, 
would scarcely be noticed by breeders. 
So great has been the progress of the age, 
what was twenty years ago considered in 
a horse remarkable is to-day mere medi- 
ocrity. The greatest stallions living to- 
day, judged by the quality of their get, 
are comparatively young. Men no longer 
cling to a stallion year after year when 
his get fail to accomplish anything on the 
track, but are constantly on the lookout 
for a young stallion that seems to be 
fitted through his breeding and perform- 
ance to occupy a front rank. 

Owners cannot afford to allow their 
Stallions to become forgotten; they must 
keep them constantly before the public, 
first by judiciously advertising them by 
entering their get in stakes, and lastly by 
winning some of the latter. The first two 
conditions can easily be complied with, 
and unless the last can at least be ap- 
proximated the sooner the owner rids 
himself of his horse the better for him, 
for the public will pass him by. It is 
wise to advertise a good article, but folly 
to do so with one that is known to be 
worthless. 





W. F. Young, P. D. F., Springfield, Mass. 
Dear Sir: In reply to yours of recent 
date, will say that in every case where I 
have sold Absorbine it has given perfect 
satisfaction. One case in particular, 
where a horse had a soft bunch over the 
pastern joint, half the size of a man’s 
first, which made the horse unsalable. 
After using many of the blistering reme- 
dies I persuaded him to try Absorbine, 
which not only removed the bunch, but 
made the horse worth fifty dollars more 
money, as he was a splendid horse and 
perfectly sound with the exception of 
this bunch. I would advise any one hav- 
ing a horse troubled with soft bunches of 
any kind to use Absorbine, as it will do 
all that the originator claims for it. 
Hartstown, Pa. JOHN W. CASE. 





R, M. Johnson, Bolivar, Mo., is offering 
a fine lot of Jacks and Jennets for sale, 
Mr. Johnson has been in the business for 
30 years, and has owned many a good 
one. Look up his ad. 





Coleman, Mich., March 1901. 
H. H. Hamer. Dear Sir; Your Sure 
Cure is just the thing—it works like a 
charm, think it is the t all-around 
medicine I have ever used. | It should be 








erinary . 
Dr. S. A TUTTLE, 
Beware of so-called 


Elixirs—none 
2:11. Andrew Allison was a race horse Avoidall blisters;theyoffer onlytemporary relief if any- 


the V. 8S. in the United 


DRIVERS AND TRACK OWNERS. 


He was a man of experience, keen ob- 
servation and action and spoke with 
earnestness: “The relations between 
those who campaign stables and those 
who hang up purses to be trotted and 
paced for should be more friendly than 
they are. Tracks cannot live without en- 
tries and trainers and owners rely upon 
the tracks for reward for development. It 
costs much time, worry and money to get 
a horse ready for the races. The ex- 
pense of shipping a stable over the coun- 
try is too great, and men like E. H. Har- 
riman, J. Malcolm Forbes, John E. 
Thayer, W. R. Allen, John H. Shults, T. 
W. Lawson, B. F. Tracy, John McCarty 
and C. J. Hamlin, who have influence 
with railroad directors, should get to- 
gether and ask for better shipping rates. 
A horse properly entered in races should 
be shipped from point to point at one- 
half the regular rate, and this rate should 
include his harness, sulky and groom. 
The railroads make money out of race 
meetings by carrying an extra number of 
passengers, and they can afford to treat 
with liberality the horses which excite 
the community and stimulate travel. 
Track managers should put into the 
judges’ stand none but cool-headed men 
of experience, who understand the rules 
and who are honest. A great many 
things may happen in a race to confuse 
the judgment of a novice. A horse may 
have his chances ruined by a bad start, 
or may be held in a pocket or otherwise 
interfered with to prevent him from tak- 
ing the heat. No judge can follow every 
individual horse in a large field, and 
things happen which escape observation 
and yet influence the result. To require 
a driver to pump his horse in a hopeless 
effort to win a heat is to demand that 
he shall throw the race away. The im- 
pulsive, rattle-headed judge is easily 
swayed by the clamor of those who hold 
losing tickets on heats, and drivers are 
removed who really are doing their best 
to win three heats out of five. Even 
cool-headed judges sometimes err. I have 
heard it stated that two of the judges 
were strongly in favor of removing 
George H. Ketcham after he had lost 
with Cresceus two heats to Charley Herr 
in the $20,000 stallion race at Readville. 
Had it not been for the firmness of the 
third judge, a substitution would have 
been made, and those who had backed 
Cresceus to win the race would have lost 
their money. Ketcham knows the stal- 
lion thoroughly, and can drive him better 
in a tight finish than a stranger. If you 
desire to put a stop to the cry of laying 
up heats, stop bookmaking on heats. All 
money wagered on a race should follow 
the decision of the stand as to the win- 
ners of purse divisions. If a horse is 
backed for a place his rank in the sum- 
mary will decide it. The voices of track 
owners are all powerful in the Congress 
of the National Trotting Association, and 
if these gentlemen are really for reform, 
let them pass a rule abolishing betting on 
heats. The majority of drivers would 
strongly favor such a rule, because it 
would remove from them a cloud or 
source of suspicion. I believe that we are 
entering upon a new era of prosperity for 
trotting tracks, and should like to see 
every possible cause of irritation and 
friction eliminated. If we want to build 
up light harness racing steps must be 
promptly taken to cultivate friendly re- 
lations between trainers, owners and the 
managers of tracks.’’ The voice of our 
visitor became more emphatic as the con- 
versation progressed, and this was ac- 
cepted as an evidence of sincerity. The 
views he expressed will fall upon re- 
sponsive minds in every state in the 
union, and we cheerfully give them wide 
circulation, says the “Turf, Field and 
Farm.” 








CAUSE OF CORNSIN HORSES.—A corn 
is the result of a bruise, involving the 
structure of the sensitive sole, appear- 
ing as a discolored spot in the triangular 
space included between the bars and the 
wall at the heel, occuring in the fore- 
foot, occasionally in the hind, and almost 
invariably in the inside heel, writes a 
veterinarian in the ‘‘Horseshoers’ Jour- 
nal.” Corns are not horn tumors, as 
taught by many veterinary writers, but 
they may become so if the proper method 
of shoeing is not adopted, and if the 
care necessary to the horses foot is not 
given. The common method of shoeing is 
bad and will produce disease. It is to 
pare away unduly the sole of foot, and 
put on the ordinary seated shoe, and high 
heels, heel calks turned up, on the draught 
horse, and far too frequently on the road 
horse, thus depriving the sole and the 
frog of its natural functions and the en- 
tire weight to be supported by the wall 
of the foot. 

There are soft, hard and suppurating 
corns; these are simply different stages 
of the disease. Horses with weak and flat 
heels are more liable to corns, but it is 
quite possible for it to occur in any 
foot; and if in .« strong foot, it is more 
severe and mcre difficult to treat than 
in a poor foot. A corn consists essential- 
ly at first of a bruise and an extravasa- 
tion of blood from rupture of small ves- 
sels, which insinuates itself into the horny 
textures, and gives it the characteristic 
red appearance. It terminates, occasion- 
ally, in suppuration, partial, necrosis, 
horny tumors or in the formation of bony 
speculae, on the plantar surface of the 
pedal bone. The prolific cause of corns 
is bad shoeing. Another cause is the 
neglect to have the horse shod regularly, 
and thus allowing the shoes to become 
bedded inside the wall, and laying too 
heavily on the bars and sole of the foot; 
also by allowing the horse’s foot to be- 
come hard and unyielding, high heels, wir- 
ing in, and when the horse is driven over 
hard roads. In this condition the foot is 
deprived of its natural elasticity. By 
maceration the horse’s foot is divided into 
three divisions, viz.: The wall, sole and 
frog; and these three should participate 
more or less in bearing the horse’s weight. 
Therefore the cause of corns is by fitting 
the shoes too heavily on the heels and 
bars or by cutting the heels too much and 
leaving too much space between the shoe 
and the heel and bars, which will inevit- 


SYNOVITIS 


IS VERY ANNOYING 


At least, You can cure it with 


Absorbine, Jr., ; 
A Strained doits or Ligaments. 


Allays all inflammation 
quickly. Pleasant to use. $1.00 
per bottle delivered. Address 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D.F., 















States. It is doing wonders for me. Yo: 
truly, DR. E. J. MARTINDALE, Vv. . 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


J. J. DIMMOCK, 
White Clond, Kansas, 








COMBINATION SALE 


orthorns 


TO BE HELD AT 


KANSAS CITY, MO., JANUARY 17 and 18, 
45 BULLS AND 97 COWS AND HEIFERS 


the property of 
NEAL N. GALLAGHER, 


Highland Station, Kansas, 


R. M. LALE, Odessa, Mo. 


Single fare for the round trip during that week on all 
entering Kansas City, account of Implement Dealers Govaeuen 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 


NEAL N. GALLAGHER, Highland Station,Kas. 
COLS. F. M. WOOD and J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneers. 
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y Bros., Sedalia, Mo. 


CEDAR VALE STOCK FARM. 


Grand Duke of Hazelhurst 125404, 
assisted by Waterloo Duke of 
Cedar Vale 183065, heads our herd 
of pure Bates and Bates topped, 
pure Scotch and Scotch topped 


cows of the most fashionable 
families, 


Stock for sale at all times 
at reasonable prices. 


Parties met at train. Farm 
two miles out. 
TELEPHONE NO. 20, 








0.@ KNOX, Vice-Pres. 
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Baron ‘Tnorndale 123,000; Dare Koan ot april 0,” 
bulls by Baron Thorndale and out of Game of ai 
since 1856, and are great milkers. Call on or address 


1896 at 9200. or will 
Basterday and Secret, 


ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKET OF ST. Louis. 
Located at Hast St. Louis, directly opposite the of St. Louis. 
Ghippers should see that their stook is billed direetyy to the 


National Stock Yards. 


©, T. JONES, General Mer. 


HORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 


L. W. KRAKE, Asset. en’! Magr 





trade him for heifers. Also 6- 
these - ns have been in the 





Acombs, Rose of Sharon, Princess, B 


BLACKWATER SHORTHORN 


e) by the Cruickshank Bull, Orange males Bcote! 
pure Bates, with individual merit the standard. eee tes of Sein cen for sale. om =a 


SE ooo 
CRYSTAL SPRINGS SHORTHORNS 


12 Yearling Bulls and15 Yearling Heifers, all reds, for sale, out of cows of the 


L @ JONES, Towanda, Il. 
S a 


F, M. MARSHAL, Prop., 
BLACKWATER 
Cooper County, Mo. 
by Godoy. 





111304, Kirklevington, Duke 
them, they will bear inspection. Farm joins town. 


of Hazelhurst 11th, 123062 anda 


families, and sired b: Gniot Vi df 
Wooddale Victor 128017. Come and 


4th 
J. ¥. FINLEY, Breckenridge, Ad 





is a Cruickshank Orange Blossom, one 
ers not related to bulls. Address, 


Special offering, 30 yearling bul year 
Cruickshank cows. Also some ch fecenises The 
—sired oy Imp. Spartan Hero 77932, out of Imp 
Lady by of Engl This blood made 





heifers. Largest herd 
The sire Godoy 11567 
. Golden Thistle, + 


CHOICE SHORTHORN BULLS FOR SALE! 
18 Scotch and Scotch topped bulls of the low down, 


blocky type. One 


a Ramsden. Also a few choice heit- 


PURDY BROS., FAIRVIEW STOCK FARM, HARRIS, MQ. 


IDLEWILD SHORTHORNS |! 


in the State and 
service, note Ureedine 
ol. 26, by Roan Gauntlet, Golden 


ous. 
W. P. HARNED, VERMONT, COOPER Co., 





Shorzhorns Scotch or Scotch Top and Bates mostly 


Stock of all ages and both sexfor sale. Call on or 


+ Berkshires best blood in 
address, N.H.@ 


HORTHORNS, BERKSHIRES and JACKS. 


America and 
ENTRY. as am “a 








ing Jacks among which are several prize 


mules; 10 thoroughbred Shorthorn Heifers. 
We shall be 


Beaman and Seda 


25 good breed 
Jennets; 9 standard bred Saddle Stallions, one Standard Trotting- 


lia to farm. M. MONSEES & SON 
COL. E. W. STEVENS, COL. R. L. HARRIMAN, Auctioneers. SHELBY BARTER, Co i 


GREAT STOCK SALE! 


18th Semi-Annual Stock Sale at Limestone Valley Farm, Tuesday March 5, 1901. 


winners and good enough to head any herd of 


bred Stallion; 20 good 4-year old work 
Jan. 20th. No stock priced privately. 
our sale whether you wish to buy or’ 
sale. Free conveyance from Smi thton, 
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“Pasteur Vaccine” 


SAVES CATTLE FROM 


BLACKLEG 


PASTEUR VACCINE 
Branches—Kapsas City, ag ae ghd p>CHICAGO. 


ee 
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AUCTIONEERS. 


* H. WELLS GRAHAM, 


Live Stock and 
General Sales 


: AUCTIONEER 


sales of any kind any 
where. Terms reasonable. Write 


’ before rary | dates. 
Platter’s Sale Stables. 
Box 356, Chillicothe, Me. 


R. L. HARRIMANN, 


Live Stock Aucti Me. Sales 
made everywhere. Lifetime devoted to live stook. 
Up-to-date on every angle of the business. Am 
selling for best breeders in the country. Terms 
low. rite before fixing dates. 


JAS. W. SPARKS, Ssrenatt‘ sto" Heve 
been and am no booked forthe best sales of cattle. 


w 
hogsand horses held in America. Terms low. 

















J. WEST JONES, LENOX, IOWA, and 
CAREY M. JONES, DAVENPORT, IA. 
Iowa's STOCK AUCTIONEERS. 

Write before claiming dates. 

Two first-class Benton County, Osage River bot- 
tom farms, ly’ half a mile apart, and five miles 
m Warsaw, county two hundred and 
thirty-six acres in one, and three hundred and 


twenty-three acresin the other. For particulars, 
price and terms, address ~ 


Wm. S. Shirk, Sedalia, Mo. 


FISTULA, 
POLL EVIL 


and all Blemishes on horses cured with 
CURE mone: 
HAMER’S SURE _CUR tT y 











Trade 






Po tt maze pamphlet. $1.00 per bottle by 
mail. Sold by everywhere. 
Cures Founde' 


ir. 
eT HAMER. VERMONT, ILL. 











ably cause the quarters of wall to give 
away, and allow the shoe to press heavily 
on the heels and bars; or by fitting the 
shoes too narrow on the heels, and thus 
in a few weeks become imbedded on the 
sole and bars; or by titting too wide, and 
in a short time the heels of the foot are 
made to wire in, thus causing undue 
pressure on the sensitive structures of the 
heels; or by the lect of the stabl 

or owner, to keep the horse’s feet soft and 
pliable, and have the shoes removed be- 








fore they are imbedded in the heels. 


TO LET. 

X. Y. Z. takes this method to reply to 
letters received applying for the trotting 
bred mares advertised to let in this paper, 
As there have been more than fifty appli- 
cants for the mares, this method is taken 
to save the time and labor of answering 
80 many letters. The application of no 
one has yet been accepted and probably 
will not be until early in January, as the 
hese! will not have time to give the mat- 
er attention before. Half 
or more are in foal to an Pronk 8 yy. 
lion. The chief point desired is the best 
farm and location, and man for the busi- 
ne pasturage, water, shelter and 

other advantages into consideration. 
While nearness to St. Louis is desirable, 
other advantages will outweigh this. The 
right sort of a man as well as a farm is 
important. All the mares must go 
gether to save expense and trouble. 
viding in smaller lots is out of the ques- 
tion. All the mares are Tegistered as 
poem a By ~ pair or two of the 
Oo mode: 

suckling thet Ani rate work when not 
ers and in reeding condition. 

The mares all run from fifteen to 
han and are all sound. oo 


let for five years, ding 
the foals equally at w a > aa 


; » and a stallion also ed if re- 
X. Y. Z., care of RURAL WORLD. 
RED POLLED CATTLE 


at 4 i Deeks calietes. 


. Green Co., Mo. 


HEREFORD CATTLE. 


Write to 


oe wm MOSHER & 


to- 
Di- 








SON, ~ 


SHORTHORN CATTLE, 








} evn 3 riots, Angors Goats, Light Brahma and 
‘ sale. Call on or address See GAS <aae aoe 


J. J. LITTRELL, Sturgeon, Mo. 








Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, 


Hero of Estill 34 23696 


the herd. 
Ruiltvan Go. Mo. 

Co., Mo., J. 
Harris, Mo. 
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SKome Cirele. 








THE VOICE OF THE SOUL. 


Hast thou, midst life’s empty noises, 
Heard the solemn steps of time, 
And the low, mysterious voices 
Of another clime? 


Early hath life’s mighty question 
Thrilled within thy heart of youth 
With a deep and strong beseeching— 

What, and where, is truth? 


Not to ease and aimless quiet 
Doth the inward answer tend; 

But to works of love and duty, 
As our being’s end. 


Barnest toil and strong endeavor 
Of a spirit which within, 
Wrestles with familiar evil 
And besetting sin; 


And without, with tireless vigor, 
Steady heart and purpose strong, 
In the power of truth assaileth 


> of wrong. 
Byery form S: 5. G. Whittier. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 


BLESSINGS AND NEEDS OF 
“— FARM HOME. 


A 





The philosophy of each one’s existence 
is an old secret; which even the sages of 
past centuries knew. “Wherever thou 
goest thou carriest thyself, and thou 
shalt ever find thyself.” Translated into 
the words of modern habits this may 
mean that it is a humdrum, meager soul 
that complains of a humdrum life, and 
further, it is a notable discovery of a re- 
pressed and better self when one finds 
blessings in the qutetude of farm life, 
in real vistas of woods and hills; in glow- 
ing natural sunsets; in the unmixed 
lights and shades of clouds; peace and 
improvement in the trees, native birds 
and animals of our door yards; in the 
picture of a family circle under the even- 
ing lamp, unpainted by an artist’s brush, 
in the musical hour with one’s own chil- 
dren; in the mornings of homely house- 
work undescribed by a poet’s language; 
in the afternoons of sewing or a neigh- 
bor’s visit undepicted by the novelist’s 
pen, 

Is this all? Find ourselves in such a 
weary round of monotonous employment! 
No improvement; no opportunities for ex- 
tended work in travel, galleries, libra- 
ries or various arts? 

Nay, but see the matchless blessings of 
such a life; the cultivation of the loving 
home spirit, the hours of uninterrupted 
chance for original work, and the oppor- 
tunities for investigating that “newest 
of new theories,” or rather that “oldest 
of old arts,” Domestic Science, dressed 
all in its sparkling robes of novelty. 

The farm home is isolated, it is true— 
that is an old criticism—but therein lies 
its blessing. Rainy or inclement weather 
forbids the going over the few miles to 
every concert, play, fancy fair, rink, 
ball and all the intoxicating and stimu- 
lating dissipations which spoil life’s quiet 
nourishment and bid home loves retire 
inte a background, which may be endured 
when sickness comes or all else is given 
out. It is well, then, that there is one 
place that brings home to the foreground, 
and perforce turns us in upon ourselves 
instead of allowing us in an effortless 
way to be filed to the brim with artificial 
stuffing. Herein is the secret of the best 
men and women of our land, country 
bred boys and girls who have made solid 
fame for themselves. Disciplined they 
have been in home attachments, rooted 
and ‘grounded in the enjoyment of little 
things. They have found their best pleas- 
ure in the good night kiss of father and 
mother, the healthy sleeping and rest and 
the awakening to morning concerts and 
the acquaintance and calling by name of 
the feathered singers. 

There comes to mind two young people, 
from the farm, attending college in a 
town near their home. They were an 
enigma and a wonder to their compan- 
ions, for they could not be weaned from a 
love of their country home. No matter 
what the college attraction, or the coax- 
ing of other chums, when the father 
came for them, once a month, they would 
desert all to go home with him. 

“What do you see to enjoy down there 
in the brush?” a companion asked. 

The sister replied: ‘‘Oh, it is home, and 
we have lots of fun there.” Notwith- 
standing her carelessly worded explana- 
tion, the schoolmates found the secret 
when visiting them. It was the hearts 
bound together by the keen enjoyment of 
home recreations, and interest in mutual 
family employments. 

Now, what of the chances for original 
work in the country? 

Ask the housekeeper in the city, what 
she can accomplish in a day laid out for 
thoughtful work. The employment mat- 
ters not, all thought of it must cease, 
every thread of connection must be brok- 
en at least once in twenty minutes to 
answer the riotous doorbell for this and 
that, important and unimportant, hur- 
ried and deliberate callers. Every even- 
ing is tempted away from her grasp and 
every nickel from her purse with some- 
where to go. 

Friends torment her with: “Why do 
you not join our organization?’ or ‘‘our 
club,” or “our circle,” or “our society,” 
“so improving, 80 philanthropic, so abso- 
lutely your duty?” 

Mothers have been heard to say that 
they belonged to so many things they 
had no time to be kind to their husbands 
and children. They have covered their 
ears and longed for a quiet day to mend, 
to sew, to cook, to wash dishes, or to find 
a place to think. 

My weary friend, think of your chance 
in a country home. 

Did you read the story of Margaret, who 
came from boarding-school to her home 
in a lonely farmhouse in the Pennsyl- 
vania mountains? No railway near, no 
town, but a village of coal miners, an 
invalid mother, and no soul besides to 
love the books and music she had learned 
to care for. All her classmates were in 
positions to be envied, but she was here. 
As she walked in the 


and interested. Every spare moment 
from her work was spent searching for 
new grasses. Her interest was rewarded 
and as she watched their habits in the 
little garden, where she planted them, 
she became wise in their ways. Her 








3 ku % in erery ar part of of 
the 4 see sure ze 
* low’s Soothing Syru 


Taal ike uo otaes cane beh, 
Twenty-five cents a 
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homes and from lands in their travels. 
Then she published her discoveries and 
facts and found herself one of a company 
of clever people who live near to nature. 
They took her in with them and she was 
never lonely again. 

Would this girl have found herself amid 
the city’s interruptions? “Nature is al- 
ways waiting for our love and always 
ready to be the best of good company.” 
It behooves us all to find the truest pleas- 
ure in responding to her invitations. 

The knowledge of household economy, 
too, is waiting to be expanded by our 
alert and educated girls and women in 
the country. A third of the knowledge 
of our prominent teachers of cooking is 
originality, another third good sense, and 
the last, time taken to work out plans. 
They have no greater aptitude in their art 
than many a farmer’s wife we have seen, 
and their mistakes and fallacies are as 
numerous. Their icadership is their prime 
success. If our country women cannot 
lead, they may originate and become ex- 
perts sufficiently to discover misleading 
principles. They may work out their own 
theories and spread their knowledge in a 
modest way among less capable neigh- 
bors who lack resources, books and ideas. 
A full education first and then the home 
coming to make themselves a necessity 
there, by their work and influence, is 
thus the supremest blessing of the coun- 
try home to boys and girls. 

What have we been saying? All bless- 
ings and no needs in the farm home? 
By no means. “Thou shalt not have 
houses full of good things which thou 
fillest not, and wells digged which thou 
diggest not, vineyards and olive trees 
which thou plantest not.” 
Observe in many country homes the 
lack and barrenness not only of comforts 
and conveniences, but also the disposi- 
tion to secure them. These are the ones 
which the boys for five dollar-a-week sit- 
uations in dry goods stores, and the girls 
find even factory work more pleasant 
than their dismal four walls. No games 
are there, no music, no books, no con- 
veyances but the farm wagon, no recre- 
ations, in short, but a new kind of corn to 
plant, or another cow to milk. No nine 
months schools for the ambitious lad, no 
crisp dollar bills in his pocket in reward 
for his long summer day's labor; no new 
gowns for the girls or hats like the city 
maidens, only stogy shoes, coarse hose 
and mittens. 
There is a threadbare statement going 
the rounds about the farmers’ wive: 
carrying off the palm for insanity. We 
may, perhaps, see the sad face of one of 
this pitiable majority often upon the 
roads with her Lord and Master, bump- 
ing along, high up in the air, upon a 
spring seat, clad in a spare gray shawl 
and bedraggled hat, a baby in the tired 
arms and two or there other little ones in 
the far away bottom of the wagon, a bed 
quilt spread over the pounds and pounds 
of butter which her hands have manu- 
factured, but which the man sells at the 
grocery store and gives her a dollar for 
the calf skin shoes which she may buy 
at the same place. 
We may picture the house over which 
she presides, the cracked cook stove, the 
home-made table, the flour barrel and 
old cupboard all several yards apart; the 
wood pile several rods from the kitchen 
door, and the outside cellar at about the 
same distance, the well in the barn lot 
and the cistern by the wood pile; the sit- 
ting-room, where the men and their com- 
pany hold forth on Sunday afternoons, 
with its rag carpet, stiff chairs and single 
table adorned with a Bible, too clean 
and nicely kept to be a comfort bearer 
to a tired heart; not even a country news- 
paper to break the monotony of the brief 
hour of rest before milking time on Sun- 
day afternoon, or of the few moments 
found to drop into the straight-back 
chair as she unfastens her heavy shoes 
for the night. 
Does the picture suggest some green 
grass in the yard unattended by weeds 
of all descriptions, or a bed of gerani- 
ums, a hammock or a lawn swing, per- 
haps? Or does it bespeak the lusty calves 
in the small front inclosure bawling for 
the warm milk and the fat pigs in their 
pen near by clamoring for their pails of 
slop carried to them by the wife twice a 
day, and the chickens picking the door 
yard clean of even a sprig of pepper grass 
or leaf of plantain? 
This picture is not overdrawn. It is 
obvious what the need of such a home 
may be. There is plenty to eat and drink, 
but it is the mere skeleton of living, de- 
void of the flesh and blood of existence. 
The need is in the meagre nature of the 
owner of such a home, who must learn to 
say: “Our home is for us to enjoy as 
well as to slave in. We must have re- 
wards as well as tasks, and our work 
must not be our undoing, but ~vwe must 
enjoy the fruits of it. If we are not 
strong enough to do it all—we must make 
the best of it and hire some help, if it can 
be obtained, and if not, co-operate with 
our neighbors to secure a better state of 
things. 
There is need, too, to talk up and praise 
the farm to outsiders. Let them know 
its benefits by your own demonstration. 
Tell them you expect to live there always, 
and do not let your plans always tend 
toward retirement to city life in your 
future prosperity. 
Thou shalt teach the satisfactions of 
their home; also, “diligently to thy chil- 
dren, and shalt talk of them when thou 
sittest inthy house and when thou walk- 
est by the way, and when thou liest down 
and when thou risest up, and thou shalt 
bind them for a sign upon thy hand and 
they shall be as frontlets between thy 
eyes, and thou shalt write them upon the 
posts of thy house and on thy gates. And 
it shall be that they will be contented 
and eager to live there after you have 
gone to your long rest.” 
Yet still the chiefest need in the farm- 
er’s home must be considered long and 
thoughtfully, if he would gather to him- 
self prosperity, contentment and the 
truest wealth. It is, “Honor the Lord 
with thy substance and with the first 
fruits of all thine increase, so shall thy 
barns be filled with plenty and thy presses 
burst out with new wine.” 

RILLA H. CARTWRIGHT. 
Madison Co., IIL 


GINGER DROP CAKES.—Half 


es bake in a mod 
quick o 


erately 
GINGER CAKE WITHOUT EGGS.— 
ful each of 


add one les of ger and a 
little nutmeg. te ~_ tea- 
cupfuls of ed flour. oan am 
out it is well to t bake a little of 
the batter, and if it tals, more fiour. 

GINGER SNAPS.— on a clear, 
sunny day. Boil a cupful each of molas- 
ses, 8 and butter, add two - 
fuls of soda, one of r and fiour 
aS roll smoothly 0) 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD 
LIFE’S SORROWS. 


“Yet, if I seem to speak of grief, 
"Tis scarce worth wonder, I have known 
Large losses, dealt in moments brief, 
Hide harvests ere they’re autumn 
strown.” 


What a world of truth is contained in 
the sentiment expressed above. Almost 
every life is embittered with some dark 
sorrow, some hidden secret of the. past. 
How frequently we meet those whose 
faces are marred with the furrows of 
care, whose countenances clearly indi- 
cate inward anguish, that for them life 
is but a journey of grief, one long course 
of ceaseless suffering. And how sad the 
reflection that with many of these strick- 
en ones the heavy burden is but the result 
of some act committed on the impulse 
of the moment, perhaps thoughtlessly, 
only to bring life-long remorse. Those 
there are whose weight of misery was en- 
tailed willfully and without regard for 
the consequences destined to follow. For 
them but little commiseration is engen- 
dered, but for those whose heritage of 
woe was produced by some decd of an 
unguarded hour, or has come to them by 
the sin, or error of others, the hand of 
charity should be extended and their 
pathway smoothed as far as possible by 
words of consolation, that the sympathy 


may be a talisman towards alleviating 
the misery of their lives. DYPE. 
The Cliff, Ill. 


Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
LET THE eee 7 2a WIN THEIR 
VAY. 


We derive much benefit from the 
“Home Circle,”’ and are especially inter- 
ested in the accounts of struggles to se- 
cure a house, either in the hills of Mis- 
souri, plains of Dakota or wilds of Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Phelps and I have been all 
through such experiences. We have been 
over much of the territory in Washing- 
ton described by Ella Carpenter; know 
something of roads of the Ozarks, etc.; 
have had our own turn at receiving Sun- 
day visitors and returning such visits. 
We generally feel like resting on the Sab- 
bath. But if we have the inclination 
after Sunday scnool and church we put 
in the time usually by riding out, or a 
stroll in the woods or a boat ride on 
our little river. 

So far as helping the children is con- 
cerned, we expect to give them the 
amount and quality of education their 
taleuts may justify. After that we 
expect them to hew their own way and 
demonstrate that they know the value 
and uses of money before we extend any 
other aid than counsel. If some calamity 
should befall one or more of them so as 
to leave them helpless, we will care for 
them while we have and live. We have 
strong opinions upon these points, and 
believe it to be very wrong for parents 
to jeopardize their own homes and home 
comforts to start the children in life 
with a competence, because they are im- 
patient and want to go at full speed from 
the start. If they are satisfied on neigh- 
boring farms or nearby towns or cities, we 
should be pleased, but if their judgment 
and inclinations say other states or even 
Darkest Africa, we want them to do busi- 
ness in their own way. 

WM. HOWARD PHELPS. 


Kay Co., Okla. Ter. 


A WANDERER RETURNED. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is a long 
time since we visited the Home Circle, 
for family cares have pressed hard and 
our time was completely consumed in 
discharging them. We shall come often 
now if we are again welcome. In order 
to give our children an education we 
were compelled to move nearer to town. 
McCook is our county seat, and is a 
pretty little city of 3,000 inhabitants. The 
schools have so good a reputation that a 
large number of nonresident pupils are 


every year enrolled. 
Red Willow County was this year vis- 


ited by a severe drouth, which cut the 
crops short. Added to the drouth was a 
scourge of grasshoppers. These erass- 
hoppers were poisoned in great numbers 
toward the close of the season, when the 
citizens took concerted action to stay 
the pests. Money was raised by subscrip- 
tion to furnish poison so that the indiffer- 
ent ones might be urged to activity. The 
efficacy of the poison has been proved 
and but little fear of future depredation 
is felt. 

Owing to the double misfortune of hop- 

pers and drouth, land is very cheap this 
fall. It would be a good time for specu- 
lations in real estate. We have been 
through just such experiences twice be- 
fore since we resided here. The drouths 
were followed by favorable seasons, and 
heavy crops caused land that had been 
bought for a song to treble in value 
the first season. The land here is so 
easily tilled and crops so heavy years 
when there is a crop, that one can almost 
afford to miss a few seasons. 
Western Nebraska is not considered 
particularly favorable for fruit, but this 
summer we accidentally came upon what 
looked like an oasis in the desert. All 
about were drouth burned farms, fin- 
ished off by a grasshopper raid, and here 
in the midst of the devastation was a 
large orchard green and laden with fruit; 
sweet potato vines of great length; a fine 
field of blossoming buckwheat, and a 
field of squashes. It was a new road, 
and I was unacquainted with the owner, 
but I sought an explanation of this little 
paradise in the desert. First I asked how 
many men were required to keep these 
gardens green? 

“Just myself and what aid my two 
young boys can render,’ replied the own- 
er of the oasis. 

How did you do it? 

“We put lots of poultry in early in the 
season, later on, as the hoppers increased, 
we removed the poultry and poisoned.” 
But the drouth? we queried. 

“Oh, we keep the cultivators going. 
The drouth doesn’t hurt much if the sur- 
face is kept well pulverized,” said he. 
We are going back there and take the 
children. We hear nothing but complaints 
of lack of time for doing the very best 
things that man was doing with but 
little assistance. Now I think of it, I find 
it quite impossible to handle all the work 
and sewing and mending for a family of 


eight, and yet there are women that do 
it unassisted. So I suppose there are ex- 
ceptional men, just as there are ex- 
ceptional women. Is it not peculiar that 
pene of these exceptional mel poowe | aoe iat 


‘McCook, "Neb. 

We do welcome back to the Home 
Circle Hattie Byfield, and hope she = 
often give us of her practical experien: 
which are always replete with helpful 
suggestions. 


HERMITS—One cup each of molasses, 
brown sugar, short and chopped 
hickory nut meats, a cup of sour 
cream, teas, mful of soda, two eggs two 
cups flour, and eS raisins, 
dates and currants Rm mye a dough 
so stitt that when you drop it by teaspoon- 
fuls in the baking => will stand u 
little rough balls. so far apart 
not run together in baking. 
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Can Attend 
Any College 


Free 


We are now educating about 
800 young people, giving 
College, University or Con- 
servatory training without 
it costing them a penny. 
More can be added to this 
list. Let us tell you of a 
simple, easy way to be in- 
cluded. Write for particulars. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

















THE LITTLE CHURCH BACK HOME. 





When the big pipe organ’s swellin’ an’ 
he city choir sings, 

An’ you almos’ hear the swishin’ 
lovin’ angels’ wings, 


of the 


An’ the ben y= pong Xd musin’ on the 
proneness for to s 
Sort o’ leanin’ etless.” waitin’ for the 


preacher to begin; 
In that holy hush it happens that I 
clean forgot the place, 
An’ again I'm meek an’ 
throne o’ savin’ grace; 
A throne that wasn’t nestlin’ 
spire or a dome. 
But the sinners sought gg A Sever in 
that little church back h 


lowly ‘fore a 


"neath a 


When we had protracted meetin’s, why 
*twould done you good to hear 

The congregation singin’ within a blend 
o’ voices clear, 

How the “Rock o’ Ages” towered like a 
shelt’rin’ sort o’ wall, 

An’ our souls soared up ‘to glory since 
the Rock was cleft for all. 

Ev'ry face was wreathed with sweetness, 
an’ we always had a smile 

For the stranger, saint or sinner, in the 

pew across the aisle; 

a diamon’s often gathered from the 

commonest of loam 

we didn’t mind the petthe’ in the 

little church back hum 


For 
An’ 


There were weddin’s where be neighors 
gathered in from far an’ e, 

An’ the boys looked on in pom while 
their sisters kissed the bride; 

There were fun'rals, too, where neighbors 
didn’t feel ashamed to cry 

When they laid to rest the sleeper in the 
little yard close by, 

Each pew seems sort o’ sacred, an’ the 
lowly pulpit there 

"Pears like a holy gateway to a firma- 
ment that’s fair; 

Where the sweet supernal 
softly scatters sorrow’s gloam 

An’ lets us enter heaven from the little 
church back home, 


sunshine 


The city we voices rise in cadences 


As they sing about the river where the 
sainted ones shall meet, 

An’ the preacher's rt is pleadin’ as 
he asks us, soft Ow 

To treat all men as brothers in this weary 
vale of woe. 

This city church is handsome an’ the 
congregation’s large. 

The preacher’s doin’ nobly with his 
heaven-seekin’ char 

The choir’s swellin’ anthems soar to 
heaven through the dome, 

But my old heart is sighin’ for the little 
church back home. 

—Roy Farrell Greene in Leslie’s Weekly. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
HOUSEKEEPING HELPS. 





A good housekeeper is as proud of a 
neat and attractive kitchen as she is of a 
handsomely furnished parlor. To insure 
this, system is as necessary as strength, 
for kitchen work is not drudgery unless 
you make it so. The woman who never 
has any dishwater hot, allows the rice 
kettle to dry, and the fire to go out when 
she needs it, and does many other things 
of the same kind, makes the work much 
harder than it should be. Some house- 
keepers can find anything they want at a 
moment’s notice, while others must take 
a search for the simplest articles every 
time they are needed. 

The arrangement of the shelves in the 
pantry and kitchen may have much to do 
with making the work easier. Things that 
are needed most should occupy the 
shelves that are easily reached, and all 
groceries put into boxes or cans that are 
plainly labeled. If all the materials for 
bread or cake-making are put close to 
the flour bin, it will save many a step. A 
coffee mill that is fastened to the wall, 
having a receptacle above to hold two 
pounds of coffee and a cup below into 
which it falls when it is ground, is very 
convenient. 

A bracket lamp with a reflector that 
may be fastened to the wall or window 
frame, costs only a few cents and is 
much better than having to carry a lamp 
about when it is needed. A clock that can 
be relied upon to give the correct time 
should occupy a conspicuous place. Hang 
a pair of scissors where you can be sure 
to have them when you need them. 

Many kinds of provisions are cheaper 
when bought in quantities, and there is 
always a comfort in having a supply at 
hand. Soap may be hought by the box 
and the longer it is kept the better it 
will be. Starch will keep indefinitely. 
Borax is a very useful article, and a box 
of it should be found on the shelves of 
every kitchen or pantry. It is good for 
softening hard water either for the toilet 
or laundry. Use it liberally about the 
kitchen sink, and it will thoroughly 
cleanse it and remove all disagreeable 
odors. Scatter powdered borax about the 
closets if you are troubled with ants or 
reaches, and they will disappear in a few 
days. 

There are many tasks that may be per- 
formed while sitting down if one has an 
office stool in the kitchen. If you have a 
high chair for which you have no use, 
the top part may be sawed off, making a 
stool of it. vegetables, ironing 
and wiping are not tiresome tasks 
when one sits down to them. OE. J. C, 


Poultry Yard. 


A LANGSHAN DEFENDER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: While most 
of your correspondents have been enjoy- 
ing this beautiful winter weather, attend- 
ing the shows, etc., I have been confined 
to my room the most of the time for 
the last six weeks in bed. At present, 
December 23, I am able to mope around» 
a little, and have been out to see the 
biddies. To say I found things in a bad 
fix in houses and yards would be put- 
ting it mildly; but notwithstanding all 
that, the fowls were never healthier. 
And the beautiful appearance of the 











Langshans makes my disappointment at 
not getting to attend any of the shows 
doubly hard to bear—the Bowling Green 
show especially. All the week while the 
show was in progress I lay there thinking 
what a fine time they are having, wh!'c 
all my sky-scrapers in the poultry yards, 
were sunning themselves in blissful ig- 
norance. During my stay indoors, I have 
had much pleasure in reading the RURAi 
WORLD, and have been gratified at 
the way the Langshan people went after 
Mrs. Hanson for her, I was about to say, 
unwarranted attack on that noble and 
useful breed of fowls, but on second 
thought I came to the conclusion that 
Mrs. Hanson was probably honest in her 
convictions and described the only kind 
of Langshan she knew anything about. 
There are a whole lot of people who 
don’t know a good Langshan when they 
see it. I have in mind two street fairs 
I attended last fall. At each place there 
was a large number of fowls of all kinds 
on exhibition. At one the quality was 
very inferior, and being a breeder of 
Langshans, I noticed them more especial- 
ly. Nearly every one on exhibition had 
some disqualification, and at a real poul- 
try show would have been thrown out. 
At the other fair the quality of most 
of the fowls on exhibition was above the 
verage. The fanciers had been led to 
believe that although too early in the 
season to score birds, there would be 
men appointed who understood fancy 
poultry well enough to judge with some 
fairness. What was their astonishment 
after they had entered their birds to 
find that the association had given the 
manager of the poultry department full 
power to select the judges himself, and as 
he was one of the biggest exhibitors, the 
other fanciers felt free to ‘“‘kick’’ about it, 
which made Mr. Manager very indignant. 
He gave them to understand that the 
poultry was to be judged as farm or mar- 
ket poultry, and would be judged by 
honest farmers, whom he, the manager 
and biggest exhibitor, would select. The 
other fanciers selected three men, who 
had bred fancy poultry, and who knew 
as well how to apply the standard as 
anybody except a few recognized judges. 
These men had no fowls on exhibition, 
were not interested in any way, and the 
other fanciers thought that would be the 
proper way to judge. But no, Mr. Man- 
ager was bound to manage. At last the 
“kick’’ became so strong that a com- 
gus  eparen ods. 
ORM, Pertumers, 


PERFUMES 


AERRED PLYMOUTH ROCK, 
en $1 to $5; eeu, $l_and $1.50 for fifteen 
— & your wants, P. Redgers, Bowling 

areen, | Mo. 


AN ECC SECRET. 


How to get lots of eggs when 

worth pT ag he hatehand saloseirone. 
vigorous chicks with good eommnen, , gre 
food and water. Anna W. Story 

+» writes: “The pelgnpore are nearly wild 
over my success with my hens. _I tell them it 
is all due to Lee’s methods.” Yours for the 
Address 
Lee Go., De 








—Agents wanted; big profit a 
uaranteed Sam 








mee 









promise was effected, the manager se- 
lecting one judge, the other fanciers one 
and the association one. The fanciers se- 
lected a disinterested man, who had bred 
fancy poultry for years. The manager 
selected one of his neighbors, and the 
association selected a cousin of the man- 
ager’s wife, which was virtually two for 
the manager. When the judging began 
the exhibitors were all locked out and 
nobody allowed inside but the manager 
and the three judges. When the doors 
were thrown open the manager's coops 
were found to be ornamented with the 
blue ribbons. In every class in which he 
exhibited this was the case. An old pair 
of Langshans he had picked up in a yard 
in town and entered, took the blue rib- 
bon over Langshans which have since 
been pronounced by a Langshan judge, 
to be the best he had seen in a long time. 
The comments made by the crowd on the 
premium Langshans were laughable in 
the extreme. One man, who had bred 
TLengshans, asked the writer: ‘What do 
they call those things?’ 


“Langshans,”’ I answered as calmly as 
I could. 
“Well,” said he, “I think the fellow 


who tied that ribbon had better go out 
in the back yard and get somebody to 
pump water on his head. 

In fact, that pair of birds was a sight 
in a show room. The old rooster, I should 
judge, weighed seven or eight pounds, 
but he was a model beside the hen. In 
all my experience with Langshans, I have 
never seen such a shape in size—she was 
something between a Leghorn and a Ply- 
mouth Rock, with a few stubby feathers | 
on her shanks, such as Mrs. Hanson de- 
scribes. The only Langshan characteristic 
about her was her cackle over an egg, 
which she laid during the show. I never 
Saw a more disgusted set of exhibitors, 
but I don’t think one of them blame the 
association, which is composed of hon- 
orable business men. Some of these gen- 
tlemen have assured the poultry frater- 


; nity that they need have no fears of any- 


thing of the kind happening again, but 
I think the most of them will be rather 
shy of street Ry in the future. 


MRS. M. L. SINGLETON. 
Wellsville, “Mo. 
J. E. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo., 
places a poultry advertisement in this 


issue. He has been a breeder of Bronze 
turkeys and Barred Plymouth Rock 
chickens and Poland-China hogs for 12 
years. He has good stock of each class 
and can supply your wants at 2 reason- 
able price. He is making special prices 
on turkeys and cockereis to reduce his 
stock if taken soon. Mr. Summers will 
try to please you. Look up his advertise- 
ment, and if possible, pay him a visit. 
If you can’t do that, write him for prices. 





The following letter from the Inspector 
General of the Paris Exposition has just 
been received by the Reliable Incubator 
and Breeder Co., Quincy, Illinois, and its 
flattering statements, since they are fully 
deserved, will be enjoyed by the many 
friends and users of Reliahle machines 
all over the land. We are very glad to 
give it publicity. 

Paris, Nov. 9, 1900 
The Reliable Incubator and Breeder Co., 

Quincey, Ill., U. S. A. 

Gentlemen: I have the honor to remit 
your certificate of admission to the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, and take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment you upon your suc- 
nega attainments at the Paris Exposi- 

on 

Your unique, interesting and instructive 
exhibit in its handsome pavilion has en- 
tertained hundreds of thousands visitors, 
whose unanimous opinion and active in- 
terest manifestly declares you to be the 
head and front of the poultry industry in 
the United States. 

(Signed) 

HON. C. DE RUFFE D’AUXION, 
Inspector General. 

Issued under the authorization of the 
= Delawney Belleville, Director Gen- 
eral. 








RoW = SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE, 


FIRST 
PREMIUMS 


- Prairie State Incubator Ce. 
Homer City, Pa. 











M. B. TURKEYS, 


Large bone, elegant markings. Standard B. Lang- 
shans; none better. Write your wants. Mrs. . 
Singleton, Propr., Elmhurrt Poultry Ya: 

We jevinle. Mo. 


WANTED! 


ey eyed MEN OR WOMEN to sell our $y 
in ——— from 1,000 to 10,000 











rig only 15 cents. 
6, Freeport, Ill, 


py Rowdee 
6c. SHOEMAKER, Box 
FOR SALE! 





Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, Barred Plymouth 
Rocks, Cockerels and Poland China Pigs of Blac 
U. 8., Look Me Overand Chief Perfection 2d strains, 
call On or address, 

J. E. SUMMERS, Huntsville, Mo, 


BARGAINS IN BARRED ROCKS. 


Cockerels $1 =, ei ~y and ay six pullets and 
cockerel 84.00, $5.50 and 87. 
ed cori 


* 





population: mene employment at Rs 
Address TH EAT EAS N i eA 


CO., 801 South form Street, St. Louis, M 


PRAIRIE HOME POULTRY YARDS. 


Bronze and White Holland Turkeys, Lt Brah- 
mas, Silver, Golden and White Wyandottes, Bsrred 
and White Plymouth Rocks, Peafowls and Pearl 
Guineas. Stock forsale. Mrs. J. A. JOHNSTON. 
Prairie Home, Cooper Co., M 

Cockerel«, full blood, at $1.00 each. 


FOR SA . HOUCHENS, Ferris, Illinois. 
BUFF ROCKS fiaisysrr~sisr ox8.°.8 


Ames, Il). 





0. 





—A few white and black Langshan 








iT o) 
Pekin Ducks ax $6.00 for four ducks and a drake. 
Our stock were prize winners at the recent State 
show. At the — prices will coop and deliver 
at ours on ress 0 
ENTHE POULTRY RANCH, 
New Florence, Mo. 





Best and cheapest. . 


ae a _For circular 
address, . 8S. Singer, Ca Ohio. 


BLACK LANGSHANS, 


Barred P ym ge cockerels and ry scoring 
92 to 9634 by Bert 8S. Myers to sell. $1.50 to 8. Write 
your wants. JOHN HETTICH, Bowling Green, Mo. 


R. LEGHORNS, BUFF PLY. ROCKS, TOULOUSE 
GEESE and PEKIN DUCKS. 
J.8. MERTENS, 4980 Kemper Park, St. Louis, Mo. 











THEGLOBE INCUBATOR 
Best Improved Hot Water Pipe System. Thousands in 
successful operation. Lowest Prices. Catalogue mailed 


free. 0, 0, SHOEMAKER, FREEPORT, ILLS, 











REED TO LAY—Barred Ply. Rocks and Pekin 
Ducks; ig — extra large bone and well 


barred for sale chi 
MRS. ro . TRESCOTT, Winfield, Mo, 
RK SALE—Toulouse Geese, 





at 


| 





Motherhood ought always to bring 


happiness. But it is often the begin- 
ning of life-long unhappiness, As a pre- 
for motherhood, and as a pre- 
ventive of the ills so often following 
maternity Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription has been hailed as a “ God-send 
to women.” It heals diseases peculiar 
to women, tones up the system, makes 
motherhood practically painless, and es- 
tablishes the sound health which insures 
healthy children. 


* During the past year I found myself. 
and in rapidly failing health,” writes Mrs Ww. 
Kidder, Dale Farm, tiapsbury Center), 
I I suffered dreadf Tom bloat- 
ing and urinary difficulty. I was wing per- 
ceptibly weaker each day and suffered much 
sharp at times, I fell that something must 
be done. I suas your advice and ved a 
prompt reply. took twelve bottles of Dr. 
nny 1 Favorite Prescription and also foowed 
ions. I began to improve immedi- 
poe my health became excellent, and I could 
do all my own work (we live on a good sized 
farm). I weet and rode all I could, and en- 
is I had a short easy confinement and 
ave a healthy baby boy.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Medical Adviser (paper 
covers) is sent Sree on receipt of 21 one- 
cent stamps to pay cost of mailing only. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 








POULTRY. 
235 FIRST PRIZES 
AND TWO SPECIALS 


Won at four poultry exhibits in 1900, on B. P. Rocks, 
Buff Cochins and Bronze Turkeys. Yona birds 
for sale with score card after Dec. ist D.T. Heim- 
lich, Judge. Mrs. JOHN L. GAISER, Charleston, i. 


‘OR SALE—Choice Rosoee Fi Rocks and Light 
Brahmas, O. W. RELD, Prairie Hill, Mo, 


HOICE Black Minorcas, C. I. Games, Sherwoods 
ces reasonable. W. W. GRAVES, Butler, Mo" 


188: . L.Wyandottes. Satistes ion 2. 7 1901 
Prices right. H.T. REED, Camp Point, ii 


L yy 4 BREEDING of M. B. TURKEYS 
extra large and fine plumage; prices reason- 
able when stock Is oe 

F. “BHROUT, McLean, IIl. 

















ORPINGTONS, after September 15, oook- 
eGtels 82; 8 for $5. 
©: WAHLMANN. hed Bud, Ilinots. 


mas, Buff Cochi: — — 1300 





—Cockerels and gg Eh 








BIG MONEY IN POULTRY 


book printed colorg fay NOM 5s 


Get one and learn how 
JOHN BAUSCHER, JR., "eon 2 





, Pane Par 
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200-Egg Incubator 
for $12.00 


Perfect construction and 
action. Faccnen every fertile 


“GEO. H. STAHL: Oainey. iit 













500 BARRED and WHITE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


Cockerels for sale from $2.00 to $5.00 
each. Well-bred and of high quality. 
D. T. HEIMLIOH, 
Jacksonville, Ill. 


Maplehurst at the Shows 


Look Out for Her Record in C. R. W. Later. 


in sale still on till 1 
> Bem & : surplus is reduced. 
B. and Wi Leghorns, 


bred to practical ends $9 doz 
light crates, low ress. Turkeys ‘and Show birds 
reasonable at private treaty. 


W. B. DOAK, RUSSELLVILLE, TENN. 
Collie pups, reg. P.-C, pigs and 8S. D. rams. Write, 








Tihave sbi -five years in the poultry business; 
have shipped fowls and eggs to almost every 
State. Send for teed cal of we, bess 
Hastern stock. othe 

fang Geen, Bi 


SPECIAL BARGAI NS! 


Now “ the EGG FARM. 8tock equals the best. 
cheap as any. =a and old Brown anti 
nite I Leghorns, Barred and White Ply. _ 
Black Minorca. wre to day for Circular to 
BE. W. GEER, Farmington, Mo. 


-VICTOR 


INCUBATORS 


are made in many sizes to meet 
every vers, mea si = le, 














Lenn 3 
1899 and 1900 fairs, price $1 00 eac! 
AUG. LUDEWIG, St. St. nactes, Mo. 


BLACK eyo 
Only fine birds for sale. Write for pri 
JACOB HETRICK, Wahoo, Neb. 








K cocks, cockerels and hens. Choice 


Bu ROCK 
birds. Prices right. Mrs. J. EB. May, Wilson, Mo. 





— when our 
wplan 

* T 000i a use. 
1000. 6000 agents Saasen Sebereen. Big 
catalogue and 25¢ Lice Formula FREKI f you write to-day. 
Natural Hen Incubator Co., B68, Col umbus, Neb. 

Simplest, Chea, most 

E pono / roe yer me uly fee 
book FREE 
EEandAT neetiree 
INCUBATOR = 
Box914, DesMoines, lowa. 




















iOY’S 40-page Ilinstrated Poultry 
Catalogue.—aA guide for poultry rais- 
ers. Contains valuable information on 





reeders forsale; 10 ties. Send stamp. 
Frank Foy, Des Moines,Ia. Box y. 


50 VARIETIES. 


on one of the best equ 

















Sansa Poond. Sena 8c in siampe for new i 1 
telling all abou t50 varieties, with specia. ilaseniees 


sndeges =B. H. CREIDER, Florin, Pa. 


re ns) TEN YEARS 
phere Incub: 








youcan think of in the drug line will be 

in one catal . We woe oy gta ian at 
to on every one of the 

Articles Listed. 


book of reference, and or zousend of Ite val 
re 
household, Securea Copy at once and keep ft handy. 


HELLER CHEMICAL GO. stacxco! rx. 





Lyon Co., 








COE’S ECZEMA CURE $1 coctacute. Ciereianaso 








FOR SALE! 


8. L, a Wreneesss. White a 4 Buff Cochins, 
Gam 


8. C. Brown Leghorns, a few White I. e cocker- 
els, White Guineas, M. B, Turkeys. Will a out 
at a bargain all my B, P. an 


. STONE. Box 9, Hinton, ‘Mo. 





MOTHERS 


If you fail to find a cure for Bed 
Se try PENINE. Sample Bo 
dy Co., St. Louis, Mo. 








W. Holland Turkeys; 100 White 
4c stamp for 80-page Illustrated Cata 


P. 
Brahma, Silver and White miok Gatos for sale. Over 300 


7SO-LAND AND WATER FOWLS FOR SALE-"750 


200 Pekin, Rouen and White and Colored ie eae, Ducks; 50 Toulouse and Emden 


75 M. B. and 
P. Rock and 100 Buff Cochin: But But P. . Lt. 
won at 7 leading shows in 1900. tend 


+a 
GEO. HEYL, Washington, Illinois 





pullets, scoring 9634 to 97 ~points. 


LOOK HERE! 


Fine B. P. Rock Cockerels, weighing 8 to 834 pounds. 
For sale by 
MRS. WILLIAM BRITE, Monett, Mo. 


M. B. Toms and 











Every one 
guaranteed. 


The Leading Stove Dealers of the United States sell © 


harter 
if no Dealer in your Town does—WRITE DIRECT Wy Us... 
CHARTER OAK STOVE AND RANG 
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suk INCUBATORS 


Atty tt ran yy Coe As 


pereaue rl eawal'a § Soeceaee Hatcher. 


DES MOINES INCURATOR CO., Box gg DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Allen’s Lung Balsam 


FOR i You will be pleased with 

the results. It contains no 

THAT opium in any form, and as 

COUGH f= expectorant it has no 

equal. 

Mothers will find it a pleasant and safe remedy 

to give their children for whooping cough and 
croup. At druggists, 25c, 0c and $1.00 a bottle. 


A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 





for hustling farmers. Secure the agency for the 
FROST FENCE in your neighborhood. ou can 
make good profits without interfering with your 
regular farm work. Write for particulars and cata- 
logue. The Frost Wire Fence Co., Cleveland, O 


HOG TAMER 


Makes nose like cut. 
Once done always done. 
Has reversible (T-shaped) 
stee! knife held by thumb- 

rew. and self-adjusting 
to gauges to suit sizeof hog. Price, prepaid, $1 

W. 1. SHORT, P. 0. Box 825 Lewistown, Mo. 
G | LTS Bred for April farrow 
at farmer’s prices. 


W. P. Rock Eggs in season. 


R. S. Thomas, Carthage, Mo. 


FREES > ON HOW TO 


DIP AND FEED 
MOORE’S REMEDY 
and cure Mange, kill Lice and Fever Germs, 
remove Worms, Prevent Cholera, at a cost of 


Five Cents Per Hog Per Year. « 0 6S 


Write us to-day and save your 


Dana’swiii-EAR LABELS 


stam, with any name or address with consecutive 
numbers. Isupply forty recording associations and 
thousands of practical farmers, breeders and veteri- 
4 plefree. Agents Wanted. 
©.H.DANA, 70 Main St., Weat Lebanon, N. H. 


666666 


No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
cular. £. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 





NEVER 
ROOT, 




















ARNS of plank save timber and cash. Cheapest, 

strongest, most desirable; 4,000 of them in 42 
States. ‘Tested for 18 years. Book for stamp. 

SHAWVER BROTHERS, Bellefontaine, O. 





POLAND-CHINAS. 


SS 
—_—_—=—_=_ —$—$— ———E= i === 
RARE CHANCE TO GET PRIZE-WIN- 
NING Poland-Chinas right. Captured 10 firsts: 
second premiums at Edwardsville, Ill., Fair, and 
the same premiums at the Highland Madison Coun- 
ty Fair. e have a splendid lot of spring pigs to 
offer. wy tiny eligible to record. 
L. 4. SPIES BREEDING CO., St. Jacob, Ill. 


~ POLAND - CHINAS. 


rowthy . heavy bo ned, March and 

April boars and sows, sired by King’s 

U. 8. 14269 (champion sire of prize 

winners) and out of well bred dams. 

J. P, VISSERING, Box 14, Melville Ill., near St. Louis. 

AND TECUMSEH 
1 S. POLAND-CHINA PIGS 
at$l0. Gilts bred $20, 


that are bin ge Pei sonal in 
vestigation solicited. Jersey cattle for sale. 
na ERNEST W. WALLEN, Monett, Mo 


VIVION & ALEXANDER, 
FULTON, MO. 
Breeders of the best st of Poland-Ohina 


rains 
bogs, istered Jersey cattle and P! ath 
Rook onicks. Young stock for sale at nil simes. 


POLAND-CHINAS 


At very reasonable and of the best breeding 
Registered stock, rite for prices. 


J. H. WAGENECK, Enfield, Illinois. 
Gilt edge 
POLAND-GHINAS. pedigree 
: BR. L. ORGAN, Carmi, white Oo..111. 


DUROC-JERSEYS. 
BIG 2 HERDS 
prices. J.B 
Hogs | Ext" 


Duroc Jersey and Berkshire 
Satisfacti ju may return 


& d or yo 
8.C, WAGENMR, Pana, lll. 




















Duroc Jersey and Chester 

White =. ~~ individu- 

crated. rite for let-live 
. B. HAYNES, 8, Il. 








at my expense. 





S. G. RICHARDS 3°" 7r"4.e”” 
Brecds West Sirains of DUROC-JERSEYS. 
Write for Prices. 





Fe rt ase head of pigs and sows, bred 
ready tisfaction guaran' ¥ 
N. B. SAWYER. CHERRY VALE, KAS. 


ROSE HILL HERD 


OF DUROC-JERSEY HOGS. 
Choice gilts bred for early spring pigs, boars ready 
for service, and a thrifty lot of Aug. and Sept. pigs 
for sale. 8, Y. THORNTON, BLACKWATER, Mo. 


BERKSHIRES. 
Large English Bertie ot einer 


tle. me: G. W. McINTOSH. MonettT, Mo. 


CHESTER Wowine 


single combed white - 

horn and White Plymouth 

Rocks, All good stock of 

the best strains. Write for 
prices to 8. F. BROWN, ASHMORE, ILLINOIS 


ANGORA GOATS write to G. W. PUR- 
0 VIS, Proctor, Comanche Co., Texas. 
all yearlin 


SHROPSHIRE RAMS, 

, for sale; also my stud 
ram for sale or trade for one as good. 
Address L. G. JONES, Towanda, Il. 
MERINO SHEEP! Bott American 

Won more than all others at World’s Fair ano 


Shearings. 90 extra rams. 
L. B. SHATTUCK, Stanberry, Gentry Co., Mo. 
REGISTERED JERSEY CATTLE. 
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FARMS. 
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LIST of Farm Bargains. 8. 
, Gen. Land je ok 

and Timber Land ice 
, St. Louis, 


Tei FREE 
H. Morton & 
cultural, Mineral, Coal 
331 Lincoln Trust 





160, 320 and 480 acres of lana in 
for merchandise. 
for good horses. Describe what you 
. §. B. Rohrer, LeRoy, Kan. 








C. Madson, Edw. Coyle& Jos. B. Hensle 


purpose of 


Rush . one 
to ‘Madson, Coyle & Leng A 
ring and Chicago Liv 
Commission Co.. of City, Mo. 


Refer 
estock 


The Pig Pen. 


HOG CHOLERA IN ILLINOIS. 








Dixon, Ill., December 26.—Hog cholera 
has swept Bureau County. Speculators 
are buying the deceased animals and 
hauling the carcasses to Dixon. Within 


‘Il the last two weeks many farmers in the 


southern section of this county have lost 
hogs aggregating several thousand dol- 
lars ‘in value. 


A PROPOSED HOG SHOW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: A number of 
the hog men have been considering the 
idea of holding a big hog show and sale 
at Kansas City next fall at the time of 
the cattle show, which is to be held in 
October, and the intention is to carry it 
out along the same lines as the cattle 
show. It was the idea of some to call a 
meeting at once, but others thought it 
ought to be discussed through the press 
and get it before the public better before 
calling a meeting, and I write to ask that 
you give what suggestions you have to 
offer. I believe that $1,000 can 
be raised without difficulty in 
Kansas City from subscriptions; 
$1,000 would be a small amount to figure 
on from gate receipts with a nominal en- 
trance fee, and it does seem to me that 
from the breeders, auctioneers, record 
companies, newspapers and other sources 
we ought to raise without difficulty $3,000. 
This would make $5,000 in prizes and 
breeders would show for this amount, as 
you know. I hope you will think this over 
carefully and give it all the encourage- 


ment you consistently can. 
W. N. WINN & SON. 
The RURAL WORLD will be pleased to 
hear from its readers on the foregoing 
proposition. 


BERKSHIRES AT THE CHICAGO 
SHOW. 


The presentation made of this breed 
was in all respects excellent, and reflected 
much credit on the herds which contrib- 
uted to it. Exhibitors are thus listed: 
Biltmore Farms, Biltmore, N. C.; John F. 
Stover, Crawfordsville, Ind.; I. N. Bark- 
er & Son, Thorntown, Ind.; K. B. Clough, 
North Ambhurst, O.; Geo. W. Jessup, 
Rockville, Ind.; Geo. W. Trone & Sons, 
Rushville, Ill.; Wm. D. McTavish, Cog- 
gon, Ia.; and Homer Bros., of Pennsyl- 
vania. The ribbons were allotted by J. C. 
Snell, Edmonton, Ont. 

AMONG THE BOARS.—King Marvie 
occupied his accustomed place at the 
head of the aged boars for Mr. Stover. 
This son of that great breeding boar 
Young Baron Victor has a grand head, 
and a deep massive body without coarse- 
ness of the shoulders, but is a bit high at 
the coupling. Elmwood Star of Biltmore, 
with his wide face, his broad top, his 
strong feet and legs and his good charac- 
ter got into second place although lacking 
somewhat in coupling and at the top of 
ham. Victor Lee, from Pennsylvania, 
shows a typical head and has length and 
depth with perhaps the best coupling of 


earry well down. He was third. The 
same exhibitors led among the yearlings 
with Prosperity Duke, by Dark Night, a 
pig that is a trifle on the leg but strong 
on his toes and very smooth in all his 
lines, and nicely coated. Baron Wrangler, 
one of the sensational litter bred by Mr. 
Lovejoy, had second for Mr. Jessup. This 
hog has about as short a nose as ever 
grew, with extreme length of body, a 
very even back and good depth to his 
hams. Biltmore was third on Bob Toombs, 
a son of Baron Lee 2d that is very 
straight and level, with the best of feet 
and legs, but a little long in the snout 
and wanting more condition. Mr. Trone’s 
entry was fourth. Biltmore’s undefeated 
pig Loyal Lee of Biltmore, son of Imp. 
Loyal Mason 2d, now at the head of the 
Biltmore herd, is maintaining his great 
form. He has wonderful breadth and 
evenness, a nicely-dished face and great 
hams. Homers had next place on Beau- 
ty’s King, an evenly made hog with tail 
set high on his hams, but not of a high 
order of merit in his head. Mr. Clough’s 
pig placed third has extra good hams, 
plenty of length, and a back that is level, 
with good finish of head and ear. He also 
got on the prize list next with another 
entry, a very strong backed pig, evenly 
fleshed, with nice finish over the hams 
and tail well set, a fair head and a well- 
carried ear. Barkers were one, two, three 
in boar pigs. As the judge was working 
among them Mr. Lovejoy got his eye on 
one that about filled the bill and offered 
$75 for him. The offer was declined and it 
was then raised to $100, at which price he 
changed ownership. The deal was just 
closed when the judge signified that he 
had finished and the blue ribbon was giv- 
en the boar that Mr. Lovejoy had just 
bought. Mr. Barker assured him that he 
had made a narrow escape from having to 
raise his bid at least $50, as he considered 
the winning worth all of that. This pig 
has his tail kinked up on his ham in great 
shape. He is finished fore and aft, with 
a very short nose, broad head, nice erect 
ear, and he scores very heavily in his 
grand back and strong feet. He has been 
named Combination, as he is a son of the 
famous sire Gov. Lee, out of Columbus 
Girl. Broad Top Lee, that stood second, 
is from the same litter, and Messrs. Bark- 
er were inclined to consider him the best 
pig they ever bred. Thus judges differ. 
Columbus Star 2d is the natie of the third 
prize pig, a capital specimen but not in 
such forward condition. Biltmore was 
fourth and fifth in this class with a pig 
by Gov. Lee and one by Columbus Star. 
THE FEMALES.—Lady Lee 63d, daugh- 
ter of King Lee 7th, a sow that is never 
absent from the prize list, was decorated 
with the blue badge for Biltmore. This is 
a real massive sow, having dimensions of 
all kinds, and correctly put together in 
very taking form. She walks well up on 
her toes and is a hard one to head. Lady 
Lee 66th, a litter sister to King Marvie, a 
bit heavy in the shoulder but of excellent 
depth and heavy hams, with ample 
strength in her feet; got into second posi- 
tion for Mr. Stover, and was followed by 
Homers’ Artful Belle that is a remarkable 
illustration of how these famous old 
Berkshire matrons come again. She is 
seven years of age, but makes up very 
fresh. She is a little drooped off on the 
hams, but very wide and very smooth. 
She is a daughter of the Columbian cham- 
pion Black Knight. The yearling award 
fell to Jessup on Baroness Lady 6th, a 
short-nosed, broad-faced sow with par- 
ticularly heavy hams and good depth of 
ribs. The red ribbon in this lot went to 
Biltmore’s entry named Lucile’s Daugh- 
ter, by Phillip Errington, which has not 
the width of middle to match her very 
heavy ends. Her ear is neat and her ham 


Stover’s Lady Sandcreek 7th, by Young 
Baron Victor, very good in her arch of 
rib and in her feet, and smoothly fash- 





fioned. One that has not been beaten be- 


the trio, and his hams are long on top and } 


very well developed. A snub-nosed sow is | when 


Choice Vegetables 
| always bring high prices. 


ne raise them success- 
fully, a fertilizer con- 
taining at least 8% 
Potash should be used, 


Our books furnish useful information on 
all subjects relating to 
crop raising. 
sent free. 


They are 


93 Nassau Street, 
New York, 








fore in two years was Biltmore’s Model 
Princess 10th, which is a great sow won- 
derfully wide, with finish at tail and alto- 
gether looking in her pen like she was 
entitled to stand at the front of her class 
instead of fourth. Mr. Jessup’s winner 
over six and under twelve months was a 
trifle narrow in the head, but otherwise a 
choice pig, long and even, and good from 
the coupling of tail. Biltmore’s Virginia’s 
Daughter was troubled the same way as 
to head, but shows great depth of body 
and excellent hams and back. Third on 
the list was litter mate to the blue rib- 
bon pig, a straight pig in his legs and 
side lines. Victor Lass was fourth for 
Homers—a little long of head but wide 
and even on the back. The pig class was 
again topped by Barkers, this time with 
Lee’s Beauty, by Gov. Lee—one of good 
countenance, plenty of length, evenly 
turned on the back and of good width. 
Biltmore’s low, level and rotund pig was 
second—nicely turned on back and ham. 
Lee’s Columbus Lady, from the Barker 
pens, stepped into third position, showing 
a very sweet head with extremely short 
nose, and good feet and hams. Fourth 
fell to Homer on Victor’s Model, a dish- 
faced sow with strong loins, a prick ear, 
and as smooth as an egg over back and 
hams. 

Stover’s King Marvie was champion 
boar and Jessup’s yearling sow was fe- 
male champion. Stover had the herd 
prize with Biltmore second and Jessup 
third. The young herd award fell to 
Biltmore on Loyal Lee and three daugh- 
ters of Virginia Watkins, all bred at Bilt- 
more. Barkers were second, Homers 
third and Jessup fourth. The group of 
Lovejoy-bred pigs by Wrangler’s Duke 
|e the progeny prize for Jessup, with 





the Gov. Lee pigs second for Barkers, 
}and Homers third. Barker had all three 
| ribbons on produce of sow; the first two 
groups were bred by Gov. Lee and the 
| thira by Columbus Star.—Breeders’ Ga- 
zette. 


PROTECTION FROM WIND FOR 
FEEDING HOGS. 


It is a well known fact that in many 
sections where hogs are fed during the 
winter months, they eat out in the open 
field or lot. Sometimes it is even worse, 
for they must sleep without shelter or 
protection from the gales of wind that 
drive over them, writes John M. Jamison 
in the “Ohio Farmer.’’ Up to Dec. 10 last 
year, there was but little weather that 
was very hard on hogs fed without any 
protection, as compared with extreme 
cold weather, still there were a few morn- 
ings that they would not come out of 
warm nests for early feeding. 

It is generally believed that hogs eat 
more when the weather is extremely cold 
than they do when it is moderate, such 
weather as is considered “ideal’’ by the 
farmer for pig feeding. We know that 
this belief is erroneous, and that hogs will 
fall off in amount of feed consumed 20 
per cent. Recently the statement has 
been made to us that hogs fed in the 
timber where the wind does not drive, eat 
regularly and without a break when the 
weather is extremely cold. This state- 
ment being true, it is certainly worthy of 
carefui consideration. Every farmer does 
not have a piece of timber for a feed lot, 
but he is very poorly off if he has not the 
means at hand to nearly approach the 
same conditions as those given by the 
timber. 

When a farm is under a regular system 
of crop rotation it is very convenient and 
advisable to also rotate the feeding 
grounds; consequently shelter must be 
portable or temporary. The shelter can 
be made by using rails or poles and straw, 
or cheap plank can be used. The shelter 
and feeding floor should be near together 
so that a windbreak can be made to pro- 
tect the hogs as they pass from shelter 
to the feeding floor, which should also be 
protected on at least three sides by a 
windbreak. This windbreak may be made 
by using plank that is matched, or that 
will fit neatly without matching, making 
panels of convenient length, and three 
to four feet high. They can be fastened 
to stakes driven securely into the ground. 
A good way to set such stakes is to start 
the holes for them by using a spud or 
post-hole digger. They may need bracing 
to hold against high winds when the 
ground is soft. These panels, if care- 
fully built, will last for years, and we 
have no doubt will pay for themselves in 
protecting the hogs many times over. 

Without doubt there are many farms 
on which hogs are regularly grown, and 
where they have no weather-breaks or 
protection on which fodder and straw are 
going to waste, that could with a little 
work be made into comfortable shelter 
and windbreaks for the hogs. Sometimes 
this is attempted and because not well 
done, there has arisen against such pro- 
tection a prejudice that almost condemns 
their value. If built right they must be 
profitable and give satisfaction. 

We hope our readers that have not al- 
ready practiced something of this kind 


will hustle out of their warm homes and 
for once give the pig a chance to winter 
in a and pay for the feed con- 
sumed. 


PIG PEN POINTERS. 


J. E. BURGESS, Macedonia, Mo., has a 
fine lot of sows bred for early spring far- 
oe A will sell them cheap considering 

ri 


eeding. 
GOOD AS EVER.--Mr. Wm. H. Ker, 
proprietor of the Elmwood Herd of Berk- 
hires, Prairie du Rocher, Ill., in a letter 
says: “The RURAL 
as good as ever; sales 
Good sales must result 
breeds 





R WHIT: 
ORD ASSOCIATION.—Members of 
association will hold 





— this 
their annual meet- t 


ing at the Great Southern 
bus, Ohio, the morning off Wednesday, 
January 16, 191. A Swine eeders’ Insti- 
tute will be held at same place the even- 
ing of Tuesday, January /15. Breeders 
and feeders of swine of any color and 
breed are invited to attend this interest- 
ing and instructive meeting. Carl Frei- 
gau, Sec’y., Dayton, Ohio. 
OHIO POLAND-CHINA RECORD 
COMPANY.—The annual meeting of the 
stockholders of this company will be held 
at the Phillips House, Dayton, Ohio, 
Wednesday, January 23, 1901. All mem- 
bers are requested to be present. A 
Swine Breeders’ Institute will be held at 
same place Tuesday, January 22. All who 

are interested in breeding and raisi 
swine of any color and breed are invited 
to attend this instructive and interesting 
Carl Freigau, Sec’y., Dayton, 


otel, Colum- 


hold a Poland-China brood sow aale at 
Oak Grove, Mo., on Jan. 31, 1901. The of- 
fering will consist of 30 sows by the great 
Missouri Black Chief, and 30 by other 
leading sires bred to his two leading herd 
boars—Chief Eclipse 22499, by Missouri 
Black Chief, his dam Star Faced Beauty 
by Humboldt Chief, by Chief Tecumseh 
2d; the other boar R.’s Perfection 24433, by 
Chief Perfection 2d, dam Look’s Perfect, 
by Look Me Over. This offering contains 
a grand lot of sows which are good indi- 
vidually. They are sired by Chief Per- 
fection 2d, Ideal Sunshine, Henry’s Per- 
fection, Chief Perfection, Chief I Am, 
Chief Tecumseh 2d, Look Me Over, U. 8S. 
Chief, One Price and other leading sires. 
Any one wanting a good Poland-China 
sow of good breeding bred to either one 
of Mr. Axline’s high class herd boars 
should not miss this sale, as this offering 
and the boars they are bred to must be 
seen to be fully appreciated. We advise 
our friends to send for a catalog and then 
attend the sale. This is the last chance 
you will have to buy 30 head of Missouri 
Black Chief's get. Look up the adver- 
tisement in this issue. 

8S. Y. THORNTON, Blackwater, Cooper 
Co., Mo., writes: “I enclose draft to pay 
advertising bill. I am enjoying a splendid 
trade in bred gilts and boars, to say 
nothing of fall pigs, and the demand for 
them is better than ever before. I shipped 
a fine boar last week, 34% months old, that 
weighed 100. Last week I had a visitor on 
Monday morning that bought a fine boar 
and two bred gilts, and took two boars to 
ship on the 1:30 p.m. train. Mr. Walker and 
Mr. Baker of Malta Bend, Mo., got eff the 
train, came home with me and brought 
four fine bred gilts good enough for any 
one. Wednesday Mr. . Griggs of 
Lowry City, Mo., and Mr. M. Redding of 
Finney, Mo., came and inspected my 
herd. The former got two bred gilts and 
the latter three. Both of the gentlemen 
are old customers of mine. Thursday’s 
mail brought me orders for four boars 
and a bred sow to go to four different 
persons. I am glad I have the prolific 
kind, and the grit to take care of them, 
or I could not stand this kind of a draw 
very long; but I still have 20 fine gilts 
and 10 boars ready for service for sale 
some of which are as good as I ever 
raised. I have 80 pigs three to four 
months old sired by Orion of Missouri 6127 
and Missouri Chfef 8393A, all out of large, 
old sows that raise large litters. I raised 
180 spring pigs on three places and select- 
ed the tops from all of them and fed them 
to develop them into useful breeders. 
The result is I can fit anyone out with 
very choice individuals. My bred gilts 
now weigh 225 to 280 in good breeding 
condition. Some are bred to Mo. Prince, 
a son of the 1,000-pound boar Sensation 
that was the champion of the second 
state fair last year. 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
yrup” the Bert Remeay for Children Teething. 


The Dr. J. H. Snoddy Remedy Co., Alton, 

Illinois. 

Gentlemen: I have used your remedy 
for Hog Cholera and find it will do all you 
claim for it. I can heartily recommend it 
to hog raisers. Yours respectfully, 

AS. T. HARRIS. 


The Shepherd. 


MISSOURI SHEEP BREEDERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 
Norman J. Colman, President, 1214 Chem- 
ical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
L. E. Shattuck, Secretary, 
Mo. 
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A NEW INDUSTRY. 
Raising the Angora Goat and Mohair for 
Profit. 


The foregoing is the title of a book by 
Wm. L. Black, Ft. McKavett, Tex., a 
copy of which has been received at this 
office. This work, comprising about 500 
pages, will, we are sure, be of great in- 
terest to the many who are giving atten- 
tion to the Angora goat industry. The 
work embraces the historical, commercial 
and practical features of the industry, to- 
gether with notes from a number of prac- 
tical breeders giving their experiences in 
handling the animal. There are tables 
showing the profits that may be expected 
and letters from farmers and ranchmen 
in many states concerning the utility of 
the Angora goat in clearing brushy land 
and showing how the work is done. Full 
instructions are given as to the care and 
management of goats and how to grade 
up the common Mexican goat; also for- 


mula for dressing goat skins. The book 
is finely illustrated and well printed on 
good paper. It is a valuable work. 


SOME WOOL GROWING METHODS. 


A good flock of wool-producing sheep 
should have a range sufficiently large to 
permit them all to thrive without crowd- 
ing. To do this the range must be di- 
vided into sections, provided the flock is 
a large one. Continuous pasturing in 
summer and fall on one field is not the 
best way to get the most from the soil, 
says W. E. Edwards in the “Indiana 
Farmer.”’ Three division should at least 
be made in the range. A barbed wire 
fence will easily, secure this at little ex- 
pense. Changing from one pasture sec- 
tion to another will then produce excel- 
lent results, and will give the pasture a 
chance to yield more food than when 
cropped continually. It will produce more 
food to the acre and will consequently 
keep the sheep in better condition. 
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The sheep should be raised primarily for | 
wool, but all surplus animals should be 
fattened for the market as carefully and 
thoroughly as if they were prime mutton 
sheep. The selection of breeding ewes 
for such a flock constitutes half the secret 
of the ultimate success or failure. They 
must be the finest of the flock and pre- 
sent points of merit that specially recom- 
mend them for the work. At one year old 
from one-third to one-half the ewes 
should be selected for breeding. The best 
and most promising are needed for this 
purpose, and they should then be fed 
liberally so as to get the full size of the 





sheep the first year. Ewes raised and fed 
carefully in this way will gradually in-— 
crease the size of the average member of 
the flock at the rate of four or five 
pounds a year. In five years a flock was 
raised to a higher standard in this way, 
so that the average increase in this way, 
was twenty pounds. Next to the ewes 
the rams must be selected so that the 
Same tendency to improvement will be 
continued and emphasized. One parent 
alone cannot do all the work. The breed- 
ing and care must be on both sides. The 
ram should possess a good constitution 
and should be a good feeder. No matter 
what its breed, these qualities should be 
manifest. The rams should be the best 
in the flock, and should have a good mut- 
ton form, with deep breast, short neck 
and with a back of wool. Attention to 
these points is really more important 
than that of pedigree and breed. The in- 
dividual must be the possessor of quali- 
ties that can be transmitted to its young. 
Mated to a good ewe, such a ram cannot 
fail to prove profitable. 


FORCING YOUNG LAMBS. 


A Kentucky man writes the “Breeder's 
Gazette” that he has a bunch of ewes 
that will commence to lamb January 10, 
and has contracted to sell the lambs 
June 1. He is anxious to have them in 
first-class condition when sold and in- 
quires about the feed and care. Professor 
Henry replies, telling him if possible to 
procure some clover hay, for while the 
ewes will eat wheat straw fairly well, 
they will not thrive as they would were 
there some clover hay available. If clover 
hay cannot be secured, then let corn 
forage or corn stover, corn fodder or 
sorghum forage be supplied if possible. 
Possibly in Kentucky the winters are so 
warm that the green rye will furnish 
sufficient roughage in addition to the 
wheat straw. If this is the case, no 
anxiety need occur in regard to the lack 
of hay. Have the ewes in: good condi- 
tion but not fat at lambing time. After 
the lambs have been dropped and the 
flow of milk becomes normal let the feed 
of the ewes be increased, giving all of the 
grain feeds named above, restricting the 
cottonseed feed to a small allowance and 
giving most liberally of wheat bran. By 
the time the lambs are two weeks old 
have a separate feeding place for them, 
which they reach by passing through slits 
in a partitioned fence or division in the 
stable known as the “lamb creep.”” Inside 
the lamb inclosure, which should be ac- 
cessible to them at all times, have low 
flat-bottomed boxes, giving but the most 
limited allowance at one time, so that the 
lambs will clean up what is supplied them 
inside of an hour or two. Stimulate the 
appetite of the young things by changing 
the combination of grain feeds from time 
to time. While the amount of grain 
which the ewes can receive must be lim- 
ited, else they will be cloyed, the lambs 
can have practically all the grain they 
will eat, and the forcing should be with 
them rather than with the ewes, which, 
however, should be well fed. Let the 
ewes and lambs have full access to the 
rye pasture and make the most they can 
from it. 

Care should be exercised in getting the 
ewes to eating a reasonable grain feed 
after lambing, and much ingenuity can 
be exercised in inducing the lambs to eat 
all of the grain they will. Here is an 
opportunity for the eye of the master 
and only experience, good judgment and 
aptitude for this kind of work can form 
the combination which leads to success. 


if you feed and water stock, write O. K. Harry 
Steéi Works, St. Louis, tor Catalogue. 


TO TELL THE AGE OF SHEEP. 


The age of sheep may be known from 
the teeth. At the birth the central tem- 
porary incisors, usually termed ‘milk 
teeth,” are to be seen above the gum, the 
cutting edges of the second and third 
pair being almost, if not entirely, through, 
and the others may be felt beneath it, in 
all cases three or four weeks time will see 
all the temporary incisors up, besides 
which there are three molars in each of 
the upper and lower jaws. 

From the age of one month up to the 
time of cutting the central permanent in- 
cisors at about 12 months, the only 
changes that occur are confined to the 
molar teeth, which are not taken into 
consideration in estimating the age of 
sheep, except in cases of dispute or for 
exhibition purposes. The ordinary farm- 
er and dealer relies on the indications 
of the incisor teeth alone, and for all 
practical purposes they suffice. 

When it is said that no change takes 
place, we except wear, but this alone 
need not be seriously considered in esti- 
mating age in lambs, and an animal 
under 12 months old will have a mouthful 
of temporary incisors. 

Permanent dentition is considerably af- 
fected by breed and the nature of the 
food. Late maturing sheep on poor keep 
are from three to six months later in 
acquiring each pair of their large and 
permanent incisors than those better fed. 
Each sheep liberally fed may acquire its 
first pair of permanent incisors as early 
as 10 months, the second at 18 months, 
the third at 27 months, and the fourth 
at about three years, 

When sheep are “full mouthed,” and 





Belleflower Beauts! 


50 Head of Brilliant, Royal Bred Poland-China 
Sows, Bred, at 


Public Auction, January 10th, 1901. 


at Belleflower, McLean Co., III. 


These Queens are Sired by the Matchless Boars, 


oe Perfection, Chief Perfection 2d, 
ssouri’s Black Chief, Perfect I Know Ideal 8 
Big Chief Tecumseh 24 , T C’s — 


Bred to Such Noted Hogs 


IAM PERFECTION, the hog that cost me $1 000 for 
PERFEOCT’S WONDER, sweepstakes hog at Illinois state fair, 1899, best 
son of Perfect I Know; one-half interest sold for $500, a winner at Illinois 
state fair and a wonderful breeder; IDEAL SUNSHINE, T. C.’S U S, the 
$750 hog; GOLD CHIEF, the Illinois state fair winner: KLEVER’S IDEAL 
the $200 son of Ideal Sunshine. FOSTER’S CHIEF PERFECTION the $508 
oom ot Chief Perfection 24; PERFECTION BLOOM by Chief Perfection 
a BEFORE was there such a alaxy of breeding offered at public 
sale, bred to so many great sires, backed up with grand individuals. 


SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS: Gier oo ENOW. best sow ever sired by 


four first prizes in fou 
state shows, bred to I Am Perfection, the weer ~ F - 
winner at Omaha, Trans-Mississip i show, one of the pe pln ing 


best sows that will 
ace the sale ring; bred to I A 
erfection 2d, sire: m Perfection. GOLDEN LADY, by Chief 


by Gold Chief, a winner at Ohio state fair in : 

= Ideal Sunshine. Other grand sows the offer contains. If nal ‘a Ro og 
ng for extra sows, bred in the swim and bred to boars that are swimming 

If you want to know all about the Belleflower Beautiee or the Belleflow- 
er Apples, or the other attractions, send for catalogue. 
COL. D. P. McORACKEN, 
COL. H. O. CORRELL, 
COL. ARLA M. BROWN. 


Perfect’s Wonder, 


one-half interest; 


| auctioneers. Geo. M. Cantrall, Clerk, 


Galesburg, Ill. 


W. R. LOVELESS, Belleflo 
On Springfield Branch Ill. Central R. R. : a 





BORCROhOROS 


{ JONES’ GREAT QUALITY 


Brood Sow Sale, 


I—AT— 


TOWANDA, iILL., WEDNESDAY, JAN. 16, 1901, 
50 Poland-China Toppers. 


Three Shorthorn Bulls—Easterday & Secret Families 
—Two Reds, One Roan. 


Selected from my grand herd of popular breeding backed 

superior quality, sired by the greatest representatives oe the so 4 
viz; CHIEF PERFECTION 2d, PERFECT I KNOW, CHIEF TEOUM. 
SEH 2d, ROBERT PRICE, TECUMSEH OHIP,CHIEF I AM and 
others bred to the Great Sires: Bonnie Black Chief by Missouri’s 
Black Chief, the $1,000 hog; Tecumseh Chip Jr. by Tecumseh Chip 
Hawkeye Price by Hawkeye Chief. This is a y 


Galaxy of Breeding that will Challenge the Admiration of all. 


This is a grand opportunity to secure an extra good sow, bred righ 
in style. You are invited to attend the sale Shatner you uni te 
buy or not. Sale on farm 234 miles from town. Free conveyance. 
The Catalogue is a great talker. Send for it, mentioning Rural World. 


H. O. CORRELL, D. L. BROWN, Auctioneers. 


L. G. JONES, 
Towanda, McLean Co., Illinois. 
Towanda is 8 miles from Bloomington on OC. & A. R. R. 


SCHSCHLOCHOCHOROHPECHOCCEOROROHS SOROCHOUNOROCHOCHOHOR 
HOHOES 


: 








Poland - China Brood Sow Sale 


Of Missouri’s Black Chief Breeding, 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 31st, 1901, 
At Oak Grove. Mo, 


I will sell 20 Missouri’s Black Chief Sows and Gilts, bred to “‘R’s Perfection” ben 
fection 2d,’’ and 20 fall yearlings and spring gilts by ‘‘A’s Chief” 21014, (and other wall bane Rama to 
to “Chief Eclipsed'’ 22499, the best matured sow of “‘Mo.’s Blk Chief;’’ also 10 open gilts by ‘Mo.’ 


Black Chief,” and a few spring boars of same breeding. This offeri “ 0 has 
bred to his best sow, For full particulars send for free catalog. me © oll by 'Ms.'s Binek Catal” or 


COL. J. W. SPARKS, Auctioneer, Marshall, Mo. 


E.E. AXLINE, Oak Grove, Mo. 


Send for a strictly up-to-date BERKSHIRE 
Boar or Sow worth the money, 
Write J. T, POLLARD, FULTON, MO. 


PLEASANT HILL POLAND-CHINAS!, 


We have for salea 











uniform lot of February, March and April both sired 
great State Fair first p: winners, Chief Perfection Jr. SSG0SA and IdenlPeoaenet Ba A, DAg dpe 
the very best breddams. Also two extra good Hereford bull calves 10 months old. end Sr engalegne. 
Prices always reasonable for quality. JNO. HEDGES & SON, Pana, Christian Co., Ill. 























the teeth are in full wear; they gradually 





become less perpendicular, slant outward, 


Bargains in Berkshires at Sunnyside. 
2B ck Woe SON Tee aT Lae eS Regie, me Ow Me 
FINE BERKSHIRES 

Of the best families at farmers’ prices. Write for what 

W. 4H. EUR, Prairie de r, Illinois. 
Skabcura-Nicotine Sheep Dip 
OSCAR COLE, AURORA, ILL., *siae"ei.83 SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 
assume narrower dimensions in each di- | according to the pasture of the feeding, 
The teeth wear down at a different ratio, =x =— trom feeding — 


100 vane to spare at reasonable prices. 10 poars ready for service. A nice lot of 

& McMAHON, Lamine, Missouri. 
you want, or what is better ie stock 
CURES at" ors cous Die OS, 10 each eee ee toe 
rection, and separate from each other, | 224 fall out, = perhaps itu- 
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dhe Rlarkets 


WHEAT—Cash Market—By 
oenenee, No. 2 red sold 





sample, 
at 734c this and 
. side, but later 74%c bid for latter; 
red T2c 


mand and strong; 2 selling at 70c to 
- yellow belly at Tee, No. 3 at @%c to 
No. 3 spring at 67c to 68c. 

GoRN—Cesh ‘Market—-No. 2 sold at 35%c 
net on trk. and No. 3 354@35%c del.; No. 
3 white at 364%@37c; No. 3 color at 3644c. 

OATS—Cash Market—tSeady and firm, 
with shippers and feeders buying. By 
sample, No. 2 at 28%c; No. 3 at 3@23%c; 
No. 2 Northern at 23'%2@2ACc ; No. 2 white at 
26c and choice worth 264%c; No. 3 white at 
2%4%@25%c; No. 4 white at 24%4@25Kc; rust 
proof at 24%c. 

RYE—Higher. Scant offerings. No. 2 
sold switched to this side elevator at 49c. 

MILLFEED—Steady and quiet. Bran 
ean E. trk. at 66c in large and 67c in 
small sks. for ordinary, choice ic more, 
and bulk at 62@64c; mixed feed at 67@68: 
and mids. at 70@7lc. At mill brain jobs at 
67@68c and ships at 73@75ic. 

HAY—Timothy $13@13.50 for choice; $12@ 
13 for No. 1; $10.50@1.50 for No. 2; $9@10 for 
No. 3; prairie $10@10.50 for No. 1; $9@9.50 
for No. 2; $8@8.50 for No. 3; clover $9@11. 

STRAW—Wheat on trk. $4.50; rye $6. 

GRASS SEEDS—Clover $1@9.25; timothy 
$4.25@4.50; redtop 50c for chaff to $8 for 
fancy; millet 75c@$1.25; Hungarian 70@80c. 


PRICES ON CHANGE. 
The following tables show the range of 
prices in future and cash grains: 
Closed Range 
Saturday. Monday. 


Closed 
Monday. 


723 ‘G. ee 
74% @77 


35%@.... 


ooee@.. 
3574@36 


Cash wheat, corn and oats ranged: 
Last Year. Saturday. 
Wheat— 


No. 2 red....72 @.... 
No. . red....69 @7042 
No. 4 winter.62 @é67 
No. 2 hard.644@64% 
No. 3 hard.63@64 


314@.. 
30% ¢ 


3 eee 
No. 2 white.3144@.... 
No. 3 white.30%@.... 


7344@7444 


684@.... 


3542@36 
35 _ 


6942@70 


35442@.. 
354 Udd44 


37 A @.. 
30KO.. a soKeaT 


OK 23%@.. 
2346@.... 2B @23% 
24 sees 238%@24 
2644@.. 26 @26% 

@.... 24@25% 
25 oasis 


244%@24% 
BUTTER—Creamery, extra, 24c; firsts 
2@2ic; seconds 15@l8c. Dairy—Extra L8@ 
2c; firsts 13@l6c; grease 4c. Country— 
Store-packed lic for good to 8@l0c for 
Ladle-packed—Extra lic; firsts 14@ 
Roll 9c for good to lic for choice. 
CHEESE—Twins 11%c; singlesc 12c; Y. 
12%c. New York lic; Limburger 11% 
@i2c; Swiss 14@lic; brick 12@12%c. 
LIVE POULTRY—Chickens — Straight 
young 7c; old roosters 3%c. Turkeys—Light 
and medium T%c; heavy 6%c. Ducks Te. 
Geese (top-feathered) 5%c. Old pigeons 
and squabs, per doz., 50c. 
DRESSED POULTRY—Quote scalded 
and undrawn, with heads and legs on: 
Turkeys at 74@8%c per lb. Chickens 8@ 
8%c. Capons l4c. Slips lc. Ducks 8@8%%c. 
Geese 6@8c. 


eS 23%@ 

. 2 north. wiaG2t% 
. 2 white.254%@26 
. 3 white.25. @254e 
. 4 white.244%@25 


WOOL. 
Missouri and Illinois— 
Medium combing 
Medium clothing 
Braid and low 
Burry and clear mixed .. 
Blightiy ‘bu burry 


Angora goa 
Clean and clear 
Burry and clotted 


LIVE STOCK. 


HORSES—The week opened with a mod- 
erate supply and on a strong active basis. 
Enough Southern orders were in effect to 
establish active competition for the de- 
sirable kinds, and, as with the opening 
of the week, the purchasing of British 
army horses was resumed, the outlet for 
small, shapely horses was very satisfac- 
tory. Prices were equally as strong as 
the week preceding. Also in the depart- 
ment for farm shunks there was a ready 
inquiry and favorable tone. Several East- 
ern buyers were also operating, which 
gave the market for big horses and har- 
nes kinds a good, firm position. Most of 
the sales of small good-quality Southern 
horses ranged from $65 to $75, but some 
went as high as $85 to $90. Not many nice 
drivers were included. Plain Southern 
horses sold from $35 to Farm chunks 
sold at $80 to $110. 

Horse quotations: 

Heavy draft—Common to good, $90 to 
$140; choice to extra, $150 to $175. Farm 
chunks—1,150 to 1,350 pounds: Fair to good 
$65 to $85; good to choice, $9 to $115. Coach 
horses and cobs—Fair to good, $135 to $175; 
choice to extra, $200 to $250. Horses for 
the South—Small, light drivers: Fair to 
good $135 to $175; choice to extra $200 to 
$225. Southern—Small, light drivers,fair to 
Export ern 200 to 1,400 pounds: Plain 
to good, to $90; choice to extra, $95 
to $130. We, drivers—Fair to good, 
$85 to $110; choice to extra, $125 to $160. 
Saddlers for Southern use—Fair to good, 
$55 to $75; choice to extra, $80 to $115; fan- 
cy gaited and New York saddlers, $150 
to $300. Inferior horses—Common, small 
plugs, $15 to $30; heavy work plugs, $25 to 
$45. 


MULES—The week opened encouraging- 
ly. Receipts were around 400 head, of 
which about 250 were oeffred onthe com- 
mission market. Local dealers were ready 
buyers for the supplies, especially the 
better qualities, and many of the con- 
signments were negotiated before noon. 
Values were quoted on a strong basis 
generally and a good demand from South- 
ern cotton-mule sources was _ reported. 
The readiest sellers were the round, sleek 
14% to 15% hand, broken and good- haired 
classes, but as the supply was limited all 
a shared in the good tone which 


ed. 

Male quotations (for broxe mules 4 to 

i years ol 

11 hands, extreme range .... eo. 
rs) 


aba 
a 


eRe 


15 ds, ne range.... 60.00 to 
Ioit bawte, extreme range... 76-00 t0 
1 extreme range... 
it hands, bulk of sales.... 80.00 to 
16 to 16% hands, rr 
16 to 16% hands, 
sal o0cseeeees o 115.00 
Bulk of sales represent mixed mules in 
first hands. Prices above bulk figures 
represent first-class mules, extra finish 
and wae, strictly fat, practically sound 
and classifi 


GREEN BONE AS AN EGG MAKER. 


BR SRB: 
S sssssse 


os 
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At this time of year the poultry man 
wants eggs above everything else. If his 
hens ever have an opportunity of showing 
what they can do, now is their chance, 
for eggs mean money during this and next 
month. It is hardly worth while at this 
time to go into the necessity of careful 
and judicious feeding in order to get a 
supply of eggs. Every poultry man real- 
izes that the hen can lay eggs only when 
she has the necessary ingredients at her 
command, and that she must get these 
ingredients in her food. The leading poul- 
try raisers of the country (we do not know 
of a single exception) are a unit in saying 
that of all foods which can be given poul- 
try, none has a better effect on the egg 
basket at a less expense, than cut green 
bone. Since the Gay when the original 
bone cutter (The Mann) was put on the 
market, green bone has increased in pop- 
ularity and has doubled the income of 
many a poultry raiser. The Mann bone 
cutter was the original, and is still the 
most largely used. Its popularity is the 
best indication of its merit. Send to F. 
W. Mann Co., Milford, Mass., for new 
catalog and book on feeding. 


Monday. 


STACK CONTENTS. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I see in the 
issue of December 5 directions for cal- 
culating stack contents. While I am not 
scholar enough to work out Mr. Bird’s 
arithmetic, I will say I do not believe 
he or any one can tell by measurement 
just how many tons of hay there are in 
any stack or rick, as hay varies in weight 
owing to quality and different degrees of 
moisture. In a large mow it will not take 
as many cubic feet to make a ton, as it 
will in common rick. 

I am 72 years old, and I have farmed 
4 years in Iowa. I have bought con- 
siderable corn and hay by measurement, 
and find that the nearest that I can come 
to a ton of hay is to put it on the scales. 
But at times this is not very convenient, 
so there has to be some method of ap- 
proximating stack contents by measure- 
ment. I have had scales for 35 years and 
have measured and weighed and find that 
it takes as near 512 cubic feet of hay on a 
rick to make a ton as any measurement 
given us. In the mow it takes 420 cubic 
feet. This measuring is guess work, but 
hits it pretty well. 

When I have had no better way to find 
how many feet to a ton. I have cut off 
the end of a rick, doubled the cir- 
cumference and divided 512 by this result. 
Thus if the circumference be 32 feet this 
doubled makes 64, which will go into 512 
eight times, the number of feet in length 
of the stack it will take to make a ton. 
This is as near honest as any measure- 
ment that I have been able to work out 
for both the buyer and the seller. I have 
bought and sold by this rule, and weighed 
after taking the measurements, and found 
it approximately correct, sometimes being 
a little short, others over weight. 

Booneville, Ia. G. W. R. 


RYE AS A FORAGE CROP. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Where land 
is as high as with us here in Madison 
Co., Il., intensive farming becomes an 
absolute necessity to be successful. The 
past number of years we have tried rye 
for winter pasture and on a plot of rich 
ground. Where it was not pastured, we 
cut it and hauled it to be fed to all kinds 
of farm stock early in the spring before 
blue grass and clover pastures were 
thought of. If cut when 14 inches high, it 
will sprout or grow up again. We have 
cut two and one-half tons per acre for 
hay when in bloom. If well cured and 
stored in a good mow it is relished by 
both horses and cows during the winter 
months. 

Immediately after the rye has been 
taken off I plow and plant to corn and 
raise as good a crop as where there was 
no rye. We have tried sowing rye broad- 
cast in standing corn about the 10th of 
September; we harrowed it in with a one- 
horse harrow and at gathering time the 
rye was large enough to hide a rabbit. 
The stock relished the rye and corn stalks 
remarkably well. 

Next year we intend planting part of 
our corn field to cow peas when the corn 
is laid by, the remainder we will sow to 
rye in September and are sure of good 
results under normal conditions. Here- 
tofore we have cut the corn for fodder 
and sowed to rye, but some seasons the 
late rye did not make enough growth for 
good winter pasture, but sowing in stand- 
ing corn we need not wait for the corn 
to ripen. We sow about two bushels to 
the acre. We make rye the first of a 
succession of green crops for summer 
feeding. L. A. SPIES. 
St. Jacobs, Ill. 


SOUTHERN STOCK OR COW PEA. 


Cow peas are grown in regions suitable 
for raising maize or sorghum, therefore 
extending from Hindostan to California. 
They make a favorite food for man, and 
hay for beast, and during the period of 
vegetation promote fertility of the land. 
An approved method of raising cow 
peas, is to sow broadcast one bushel of 
the peas among corn when the latter is 
being laid by. In order to do this prop- 
erly the corn is to be planted in rows at 
least five feet apart. This arrangement 
will permit plenty of light and air to pass 
among the corn to perfect the plants and 
mature seeds, 
The peas soon germinate after planting 
and grow rapidly, often forming a mat 
between the rows of corn, which smoth- 
ers light rooted weeds and shades the soil 
so completely that the natural moisture 
of the soil is retained even during a hot, 
dry summer. 
The pea, being a leguminous plant, 
draws its nourishment largely from the 
atmosphere. The land is therefore in the 
best of order, after the peas are mature, 
to bear the next crop. Corn and peas 
have been grown in the above manner for 
25 years in succession on the same field 
without exhausting the soil; on the con- 
trary, the land was as strong as the first 
year. The position of peas and corn was 
however, changed alternately every year. 

Ripened peas make a delicious diet for 
man when well cooked or steamed, or the 
seeds may be ground into a meal and 
mixed with bran or chopped feed for cat- 
tle. Horses also relish the pea meal. The 
hay, or even the pods, are so much rel- 
ished by cows that a kicking cow has been 
made gentle after feeding for a season 
on the vines. 

CHAS. E. PRUNTY, Seedsman. 
St. Louis, Mo. . 


SOLVES THE FENCE PROBLEM. 


Farmers contemplating building new 
fences will do well to write for the cat- 
alog published by the Frost Wire Fence 
Co. of Cleveland, O., makers of fence 
consisting of all large size Hard Steel 
Coiled Spring wires for laterals, and 
heavy spring wire stays for uprights, thus 
insuring many years of satisfactory ser- 
vice. 

The greatest trouble with wire fences 
of to-day seems to be the use of soft 
small size tie wires for the uprights, which 
soon rust out or break. This company 
has entirely overcome this defect by 
manufacturing a fence containing all 
HEAVY LARGE SIZE WIRES through- 
out. 

The leading railroad companies are now 
recognizing the advantages to be gained 
by using heavier and more durable ma- 
terial in all their supplies, including rails, 
cars, engines, etc. * * * in order to re- 
duce cost of maintenance to a minimum. 
They are also working along similar lines 
in “Right-of-Way” fencing, appreciating 
the desirabliity of an all heavy wire fence 
thereby avoiding complaints of farmers, 
claims for damages, and continued re- 
pairing or replacing of fence. 

By the use of the Hard, High Carbon, 
Coiled Spring lateral wires, and extra 
large stiff stay wires, the Frost Fence 
is always taut between posts, never giv- 
ing way to that loose, baggy appearance 
so common with soft, light weight woven 














wire fences. 


THE MISSOURI POULTRY SHOW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: I notice in 
your issue of December 12, the results of 
the Missouri State Poultry Show. The 
officers elected are splendid gentlemen, 
and the show seems to have been fairly 
successful as to number of specimens ex- 
hibited, but not nearly so successful in 
this respect as it should have been. There 
is no reason why there should not be at 
least two to three thousand speci at 


; 
IQWA NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Christmas 
has come and gone. A happy, joyous time 
it has been. This country never had 
greater cause for rejoicing over her 
wealth and prosperity. The “calamity 
howler” is out of date. 

Perhaps no other state has greater 
cause for good cheer than Iowa at the 
close of this year—1900. The spring and 





these state shows. There must be some 
reason for this deficiency. Your report 
shows only 1,000 specimens, including both 
fowls and hares. This should be at least 
doubled. The number might be readily 
increased by locating the show at some 
more central place in the state, and more 
easily reached by the express companies. 
It matters not what the distance is, if 
stock can be carried through by one ex- 
press company, the charges are much 
less than if it has to be handled by two 
different companies. This is an import- 
ant item, and one which should not be 
overlooked in locating the place. From 
our section of the state this year much 
of the stock had to be handled by two 
express companies to reach Fayette. I 
offer this as a suggestion. 
Bates Co., Mo. W. W. GRAVES. 


THE KIRKSVILLE POULTRY SHOW. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The fourth 
annual show of the North Missouri Poul- 
try Association was held in Kirksville, 
December 3 to 7, 1900. 

There were about 500 chickens, tur- 
keys, ducks and geese entered and on 
exhibition. The main excitement was in 
the Barred Plymouth Rock class, in com- 
petition for Dr. C. E. Still's cash special 
prize of $25 for the best male and four 
best females in the show. The judge 
awarded this prize to the Oritz Fruit 
Farm, Mexico, Mo., owned by M. B. 
Guthrie, and represented at the show 
by Mr. J. R. Lampson, 

There were about 200 Barred Plymouth 
Rocks on exhibition, and Judge Heim- 
lich said after the show that he had 
never scored so many Barred Rocks in 
one show. 

Annual Meeting.—The annual meeting 
was held on Thursday night, December 
6th, with President Fraker in the chair. 
The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: 

President, E. Fraker, Downing; vice- 
president, M. L. Kurtz, Wyaconda; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. J. D. Lyda, At- 
lanta; seeretary-treasurer, F. M. Buck- 
ingham, Kirksville. Board of Directors 
—S. J. Miller, Isaac A. Novinger, C. C. 
Hopewell, W. F. Hannah, Kirksville; 
Mrs. F. W. Cain, Novinger; A. F. Zim- 
merman, LaBelle; Mrs. 8S. A. McClel- 
lan, Granger. 

Kirksville was voted as the place to 
hold the next show, and the first week in 
December was fixed as the date. 

Following is the list of awards: 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS.—Oritz 
Fruit Farm, Mexico, Mo., represented by 
J.-R. Lampson—l, 3 pullet; 2 ckl.; 1 hen; 
1 pen. They also won the Dr. C. E. 
Still $25 cash special. Mrs. L. S. Rider, 
Kirksville, Mo., 1 ckl.; 1 ckl.; 2 pen; Mrs. 
G. W. Novinger, Kirksville, Mo., 3 hen; 
4 ckl. Mrs. James Briddie, Kirksville, 
Mo., 4 pullet. J. R. Sheaffer, Bloomfield, 
Iowa, 2 hen; pullet. Mrs, F. W. Cain, 
Novinger, Mo., 4 hen; 2, 3 ckl. Reed & 
Moore, Salisbury, Mo., 3 pen. James 
Newton, La Platte, Mo., 4 pen. 

WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—C. A. 
Seyler, Bloomfield, Iowa, 1, 2 c’k; 1, 4 
ckl; 1, 2 pullet; 1 hen; 1, 3 pen. C. C. 
Hopewell, Kirksville, Mo., 2, 3 ckl; 3, 4 
pullet; 2 pen. Paul R. Davis, Kirksville, 
2 hen. 

BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS—C. A. 
Seyler, 1 c’k; 2 pullet. J. E, May, Wilson, 
Mo., 2 c’k; 2 ckl. F. M. Buckingham, 
Kirksville, Mo., 1, 3 ck}; 1, 3, 4 paltete; 1, 
2 hen; 1, 2 pen. 

SILVER WYANDOTTES—V. G. War- 
ner, Bloomfield, Iowa, 1, 3 ckl; 2 c’k; 4 
pullet; 2 pen. Mrs. C. W. Blomberg, At- 
lanta, Mo., 1 c’k; 4 ckl; 2, 3 hen; 3 pen. 
Mrs, J. D. Lyda, Atlanta, Mo., 2 ckl; 1, 2, 
3 pullet; 1 hen; 1 pen. 

WHITE WYANDOTTES—S. J. Hender- 
son, Bloomfield, Iowa, 1 c’k; 1, 2 ckl; 1 
2, 3, 4 pullet; 1 pen. M. L. Kurtz, Wy- 
aconda, Mo., 1 hen 2 c’k; 2 pen. 

GOLDEN WYANDOTTES—B. BE. Sees, 
Kirksville, Mo., 1 ckl; 1, 2, 3 pullet. 

PARTRIDGE COCHINS—A. F. Zim- 
merman, La Belle, Mo., 1, 2 c’k; 1 ckl; 1, 
2 pullet; 1, 2, 3, 4 hen; 1 pen. 

BUFF COCHINS—John R. Sheaffer, 1 
ckl; 1, 2 hen; 1, 2, 3, 4 pullet; 1 pen. Barnes 
& Hazel, Kirksville, 2, 3 ckl. 

BLACK LANGSHANS—B. S. White, 
Queen City, Mo., 7 c’k; 3 ckl; 2, 3, 4 
pullets; 1, 2, 3, 4 hen; 1, 2 pen. James 
Starr, Kirksville, Mo., 2 ckl; 1 pullet. 
Cc. C. Hopewell, 1 ckl. 

BROWN LEGHORNS—C. C. Hopewell, 
1, 3, 4 pullets; 2 pen. Dr. J. M. Halli- 
burton, Jacksonville, Mo., 1, 2, 3 ckl; 2 
pullet; 1 pen. Mrs. L. S. Rider, 3 ckl; 3 
pullet; 3 pen. 

BLACK MINORCAS—Mrs. James Brid- 
dle, 1 ckl; 1 pullet. 

RED CAPS—J. E. Petree, 
Mo., 1 ckl.; 1, 2 pullets. 

G. 8. BANTAMS—A. F. Zimmerman, 1 
c’k; 1, 2, 3, 4 hens; 1 pen. James Newton, 
3 c’k; 1, 2, 3 pullet; 2 pen. Mildred Buck- 
ingham, Kirksville, 1 ckl; 2 c’k; 4 pullet. 

M. B. TURKEYS—Mrs, J. D. Lyda, At- 
lanta, Mo., 1 adult c’k; 1, 2, 3 pullet; 1 
pen. Mrs. Alice Simmons, Atlanta, Mo., 
1 yearling c’k. Mrs. C. W. Bloomberg, 2 
hen. Mrs. F. W. Cain, Novinger, Mo., 1, 
2, 3 ckl; 3 hen: 2 per. Mrs, Lena Bramb- 
lette, Kirksville, Mu., 1 uen; 3 pen. 

ITE HOLLAND TURKEYS—U. 8. 
Miller, Stiles. Iowa, 1, 2 c’k; 1, 2 ckl; 1, 
2 hen; 1, 2 pullet. 

EMBDEN GEESE—Mrs. C. W. Blom- 
berg, ist pair. 

WHITE CHINESE GEESE—Mrs. James 
Briddle, 1st pair. 


PEKIN DUCKS—Zimmermann, ist and 
24 pair; F. L. Link, Kirksville, Mo., 3d 


PV HITE MUSCOVY DUCKS—Zimmer- 
man, pair. 


Kirksville, 





In every town 
and village 
may be had, 


that makes your 
horses glad. 





were bi ad with ble 
rain and sunshine. Crops were abundant, 
and a long, pleasant fall gave abundance 
of time for storing corn and fodder. We 
have yet scarcely had a taste of winter, 
only a few little touches of cold, re- 
minders that more severe weather may 
come, and that everything should be in 
readiness for it. While fall rains were 
not sufficient to inconvenience farmers 
about cutting and gathering corn, yet 
they were sufficient to make an abund- 
ance of fall pasture. The open winter 
thus far has made the pasture available 
to such an extent that hay and corn fod- 
der have not been drawn upon very heav- 
ily. 

Farmers are greatly interested in a new 
creamery that has just been built in our 
town. It has been built by home capital 
and there is local pride in its success. 

MRS. H. M. CROSBIE. 
Iowa. 





Henry Co., 
CORNER IN BEANS. 

Chicago, Ill., December 27.—A corner in 
beans is the latest novelty in the Chicago 
market. It is being engineered by the Al- 
bert Dickinson Company. Within two 
weeks the price has risen from $1.84 per 
bushel to $2.20, and dealers predict a fur- 
ther advance to $2.50 withia a fortnight. 

Heavy purchases by the government 
are said to be at the bottom of the boom 
in prices. 


PLANK FRAME BARNS. 


Good barns and stables in which to 
store feed and shelter stock are the 
means of saving hundreds of dollars on 
many farms. It is, therefore, economy on 
the part of the farmer who does not have 
sufficient storage room to make prepara- 
tions for building the same so soon as his 
means will permit. Barns no longer cost 
as they formerly did. The labor connect- 
ed with their construction is no longer 
such a task as formerly. The frames 
may be constructed with half the timber 
that was at one time thought necessary. 

The plank frames as: constructed by 
John L. Shawver, Bellefontaine, O., have 
been so thoroughly tested during the past 
eighteen years that no one need now hesi- 
tate to build in this way. Pennsylvania 
Agricultural College has a barn 93 feet 
wide and 100 feet long, built of plank, in 
18%, which Prof. John A. Woodward pro- 
nounces one of the stro. zest frames he 
ever saw. 

J. Pierpont Morgan, the New York 
banker and railroad king, has one on his 
farm near White Plains 326x100. 

The Michigan Agricultural College has 
one 72x120 and 55 feet high. 

Aaron Jones, master of the National 
Grange, has one 40x3 

Dr. Thos. Turnbull has one on his plan- 
tation in Virginia 236x200. 

The City of Sussex, New Brunswick, 
has an auditorium built on this system 
72x210. 

The George Junior Republic has a very 
large barn constructed on this system in 
1897. 

They are growing in popularity wher- 
ever once understood, and we suggest 
that RURAL WORLD readers contem- 
plate building barns will do well to corre- 
spond with Mr. Shawver. The plank 
frames that he constructs are not pat- 
ented. See advertisement. 


“HOPELESS” DROPSY CURED 


By the Well-Known Chicago Heart Spe- 
cialist, Dr. Franklin Miles, 


Who Sends a Course of His Marvelously 
Successful Treatment Free to Any 
Afflicted Person. 


Dropsy is a terrible disease. The suf- 
fering in the last stage is frightful. Yet 
at first no disease is apparently more 
harmless, a little swelling of the feet, 
ankles or abdomen, But finally the un- 
fortunate sufferers slowly drown, as it 
were, in the water of their own blood. 

Dr. Miles has made the heart, nerves, 
kidneys and dropsy a specialty for many 
years. To introduce his marvelous new 
Treatments he will send a course free 
upon application. Hundreds of the most 
marvelous cures on record will be sent on 
request. One gentleman was cured after 
having been pronounced hopeless by ten 
Chicago physicians. Another after failure 
of eleven Grand Rapids doctors. 

Mr. H. A. Groce, of 404 Mountain St., 
Elgin, Ill., aged 72, was thought to be in- 
curable from dropsy, which reached to 
his lungs and caused smothering spells, 
cough, shortness of breath. He soon re- 
ported: “‘Dropsy all gone.” Mr. A. P. 
Colburn, of Blessing, la., writes: “De. 
Miles’ Treatment has performed a miracle 
for Mrs. Colburn after her leg burst from 
dropsy.”’ 

Send for 1,00 REFERENCES to Bish- 
ops, Clergymen, Mayors, Farmers and 
their wives. Copyrighted Examination 
Blank and Pamphlets. Twenty-five years’ 
experience. Patients in every State, Can- 
ada and Mexico. Write at once describ- 
ing your case. 

Few physicians are so certain of the 
results of their treatment that they will 
offer $3.75 worth free as a trial. Do not 
hesitate because your case has been pro- 
nounced “hopeless.’”” We are daily cur- 
ing such cases. 

Dr. Miles’ Treatments will be found 
much superior to any other. They are 
prepared expressly for each patient. Ev- 
ery afflicted person should send at once 
for this marvelous treatment Free. Ad- 
dress Franklin Miles, M L. B., 201 to 
209 State St., Chicago. Please mention 
this paper. 


FARM WAGON ONLY $21.95. 


In order to introduce their Low Metal 
Wheels with Wide Tires, the Empire 
Manufacturing Company, Quincy, IIL, 
have placed upon the market a Farmer’s 
Handy Wagon, that is only 25 inches high, 
fitted with 24 and 30 inch wheels, with 
4-inch tire, and sold for only $21.95. 


This wagon is made of best material 
throughout, and really costs but a trifle 
more than a set of new wheels and duly 
guaranteed for one year. Catalog giving 
full description will be mailed upon appli- 
cation by the Empire Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, Ill., who also will furnish metal 


wheels at low prices made any size and 
width of tire to fit any axle. 


THOUSANDS OF HAPPY HOMES. 


If amjyone contemplates a change of 
residence, he should not overleok the at- 
tractions and advantages of Utah. There 
are thousands of acres of splendid land 
at varolus points on the line of the Rio 
Grande Western Railway in that state. 
The soil is very productive and the mar- 
ket close at d. The climate is superb, 
being temperate the yesr round. The 
sugar beet ustry as well as t cul- 
ture, etc., prominent features ef 
these agricul ural districts. Send 2 cents 

tage for a copy of “Lands” to Geo. W. 
‘eintz, Gene R. G. 


W. Ry., Salt) Lake City, Utah. 
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For 12-16 
BALL BEARING. 





Pay double} 
you get no better. 




















THE GROUT BILL. 


We have read with care the discussion 
which took place in the House of Rep- 
resentatives over the Grout bill, says the 
“Rural New Yorker.” We think any 
fair-minded man who will read the ar- 
guments advanced for and against this 
bill will be forced to admit that its advo- 
cates had the better of it. They pro- 
ceeded to state the extent of the business 
done in oleo, named the ingredients 
which enter into its make-up and dem- 
onstrated that it can be made for less 


cent tax. They then showed that 9 per 
cent of the colored oleo is sold as but- 
ter, and detailed some of the tricks 
and fraudulent’ schemes which enable 
dealers to practice this deception. This 
fraud is possible only when the oleo is 
colored yellow. It was shown that 32 
States, containing 60,000,000 population, 
have passed what is known as anti-color 
laws—that is, laws which prohibit the 
of yellow color in oleo. This is evidence 
that the majority of Americans do not 
want to pay butter prices for colored 
oleo. It was shown that in consequence 
of our systems of interstate commerce 
state laws will not permit the proper 
control of this fraudulent business. Con- 
gressman Henry in summing up made 
these statements: 

With such facts in evidence, who shall 
say that by the prevention of the frau- 
dulent sale of colored oleo at prices near- 
ly approximating the cost of butter, to- 
gether with a reduction in the cost of the 
uncolored article or nearly two cents per 
pound, enabling its sale at a price not 
exceeding 15 cents per pound, the labor- 
ing man or another who chooses or is 
forced to use oleomargarine in place of 
butter will not be benefited? Certainly, 
none can deny that the great consuming 
public should be protected from the 
grasp of unscrupulous manufacturers and 
trusts, if a combination of beef and hog 
fats, cotton-seed oil, and other waste or 
refuse products is to be made, colored 
and sold as a substitute for farmer’s but- 
ter, then the manufacture and sale should 
be conducted openly and honestly rather 
than secretly and fraudulently. 


The cause of “‘black leg’”’ in cattle is the 
bacillus anthracis, a vegetable organ- 
ism. This bacillus establishes the dis- 
eases known as anthrax, which occurs in 
various forms, such as splenic apoplexy, 
gloss anthrax, carbuncular erysipel 





than 10 cents a pound including the two- | 





CORN IS KING! 


SEED CORN ‘* 
FARM 
J.B. Armstrong &50ns 


WA 


EF D THAT PAYS AT FARMERS PRICES. Don't fail to send 5 
cents in stamps for 4 samples of the corn that was 
a Expos R on and a #@-page book “Hints on Corn Growing.” The — Agricultaral 


Colleae grew 95 bushe's per acre that sheiled 62 lbs. from 70 ibs. of ears. 


beating this wonderful 


awarded gold medal 


J. B. ARMSTRUNG & SONS, SHENANDOAL, 





PETALUMA INCUBATOR CO. 


PETALUMA.IN 


te a fontes, and 


We pay freight. 


cess, 
“fre SIMMONS HDW. CO. 





PETALUMA, 
CAL. 
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‘orsale and s Py 
210 Worth Broadway, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
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INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU BUY, _ 


clams of all ialen Mond then decide. we beliote pouwili fea that “2a 


SURE HATCH INCUBATORS 


AND COMMON SENSE FOLDING BROODERS are giving better satisfaction 
because they are so simple, sensible and sure. The 

busy people, who haven’t time to fuss and i RE 

y for it. I sn’tit worth examin 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR COMPANY, CLAY CENTER, NEBRASKA. 
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Our catalogue is FREE. We don’t 














ARE YOU WITH US? 


THE DEALER is AGAINST U us 
because we you wire fence 
factory at whelesale tha a na 


The dealer does not gi a better Senee hen we 
do, but he charges y: oe reek. You can buy the 


ADVANCE FENCE 


direct from us just as cheap 
makes ving that will amou soo gales op. toe 
4 postal card Dring you circulars and prices. 


ADVANCE FENCE COMPANY, 
2005 Old Street. Peoria. lll. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. |B 


ST. L¢ LOU CIAL 
OMMERCTAL 


Grand & Frankiin Aves; (Y.M.C. A.Bldg.) Most thor- 
ough and na ractical ning for young men and 
women in all Commercial, Shorthand and whe So 
Srenmite aoe, Boe ym AO jo ese never a) 


and Nga ht. For full pariiculars address 
ITNER R.Pres.,Grand & Franklin Aves.,8t.Louis 














ESTABLISHED 1876. 


HAYWARD’ 


Shorthand and Business ree 


Shorthand, Book-keeping, 
Spelling, 5 4 Se. l-rooms in 
the city. Day ani t session. Send for Cir- 
cular. 219, ano, 2 it ae 223 Odd Fellows 
Bullding St. Louis. Mo. 





etc. The term “black leg” is used for the 
disease occurring in young, thrifty cattle, 
because on skinning the affected quarter 
the flesh is black. Remedies, as a rule, 
fail. Your only plan is to use preventive 
measures. Usually when one animal is 
affected others follow, unless means to 
prevent further infection are used, and as 
the disease is fatal as a rule, quick ac- 
tion is called for. Remove all two-year- 
olds and under from the pasture where 
disease started. 


MAINTAINING SOIL FERTILITY.— 
We not only must add fertility to the 
soil, but also keep it so clean from foul 
weeds that the fertility shall not be ex- 
hausted in the growing of useless and 
harmful things. In brief, note what can 
be done to clean the land and to keep it 
clean. The sweeping drag will kill many 
weeds in even small grain, when proper- 
ly used. It is a wonderfully efficient help 
in the corn field. Sheep husbandry is a 
great adjunct in making and keeping a 
farm clean. Rotation of crops, by which 
some years we can smother many weed 
seeds, is another great help. The grow- 
ing of grass tends to do this to a great ex- 
tent, save only in such exceptions as 
found in weed seeds that have an oily cov- 
ering, like the mustard. 


LITERARY NOTE. 


For the year 1901 the ‘“‘Woman’s Home 
Companion” promises to be an even better 
magazine for the home than it has been 
during 1900 and in previous years. Among 
the more prominent contributors for 1901 
are Bret Harte, Robert Barr, Carmen 
Sylva, Robert Grant, 
Bangs, Lilian Bell, Francis Lynde, Opie 
Read, Josiah Allen’s Wife, Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford and Mrs. Leslie Carter. 


ECuvNOMY IN FEEDING GRAIN. 


All feeders agree on the desirability of 
having grain ground, rather than to be 
fed whole. Stock thrive better, and better 
results are obtained. It is a practical 
economy, appealing to every one who de- 
sires to increase his income by saving. 
The open and mild fall this year has kept 
the grass green much later than usual, 
but soon the meadows will be ‘‘brown and 
sere’ and feeding must commenee. 


As time is money, the man who utilizes 
his own time in grinding his own grain is 
exercising the strictest economy. He can 
best do this by having a mill of his own, | 
and in this connection we suggest the ad- | 
visability of our farmer friends who in- . 
tend to buy mills, to get into correspond- 
ence with W. J. Adam of Joliet, Ill., who 
makes a full line of feed grinders, both 
power and sweep mills, meeting the 
wants of all classes of feeders. One of 
his patterns is illustrated above. 

Mr. Adam is an old manufacturer, and 
a long experience has been utilized in 
constructing a sweep mill in his Peerless, 
which is the equal of any mill of the kind. 
His Model Mill is the superior of many 
geared mills, combining light draft, large 
grinding surface and consequent capacity. 
He has issued a neat little booklet, and 
we advise our readers to send for it, and 
carefully consider its contents. Please 
mention this paper in writing. 


CULOSE, is guaranteed to cure granula’ eg. tn n- 
oanee or work open Te oe Treatment 0 ct 
HE OCULOSE REMEDY Co., uis, Mo. 








Planting Time 


ishere. Write at once for the 
help ever offered to sowers 0! 


VICK’S 
Garden and Floral Guide 


It’s more than a seed 


justrated 
teemation Dae 
one who og 
—absol essential 

thosewho Plant for Fy 

Seut free to these who men- 

tion what they wish to grow. 
JAMES VICK’S SONS 
Rochester, N.Y. 
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John Kendrick | 





' our business. 





This 4-horse Ideal Feed Mill will 
grind the greatest amount of grain 
that cam be ground with the power. All 
of the power is recovered or applied and 
none of it wasted by useless gears. Our 
improved. facilities of manufacture se- 
eure this advantage and enable wie gre. 
2 this = at a ; ll line of 

red an wer ‘or all pu 
Gold Medal ~~ highest a award at Paris 

Exposition against the world, Send for 
iilustrated “Ideal’’ catalog before buying. 

STOVER MFG. COMPANY, 

_ $34 River St., Freeport, His. 








CERTIFICATE. 


Lafayette, Ind., Aug. 30, 1900. 
This is to certify that I have this day 
inspected the Nursery Stock and premises 
of H. W. Henry, of LaPorte, Ind., and 
have found no indication of the pr 





A Business Education and the Place to get it. 


JONES 


Commercial College, Shorthand and Tele- 
School, 208 . Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., 
ies r all oy ee 

lies barinens houses, banks, railroad an: 
and professional men with Ko2 ook: 
sere, telegrep and cle: 


ress, 4. a. SONEED. President 

















Largest Nursery. 
Fruit Book Free. 
STARZ BROS., Louisiana, Mo. 
FOR 


SOW BRED AT BARGAINS sire 


ones eee for sale, by Old Chief Tec. 2d; 
Also Bronze Li ae a and Pekin 

rices. Write 

BR9S,, Niantic, Eiacon Co., Ll. 





Ducks; Lewy 
for prices. HOGA 





AND FIXTURES C0. @) ST.LOUIS, . 








THE ODIC TELEGRAPH 


(perated by old or young—Fascinating and in- 
structive—Communications bewildering and aston- 
ishing—Unlimited in sco — psychic phenomenon. 
Te ls about the hidden forces in nature and hew to 
use them. For particulars agdress THE ODIC 
TELEGRAPH O0., 809 Park Place, Brooklyn,N. Y. 


ARTHUR STERICKER 


IMPORTER OF 


HACKNEY and CLVELAND 


BAY HORSES. 
A fine selection of stallions on hand from 3 years 
old up for sale at very reasonable prices. Write to 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN. 








of the San Jose Scale or other dangerous- 
ly injurious insects, or plant diseases, 
which are liable to be conveyed from one 
locality to another on said Nursery Stock. 
J. TROOP, State Entomologist, 
By H. H. Swaim, Assistant. 

Mr. Henry advertises in this issue and 
we advise our readers to send for his 
price list. 


S. B. ROHRER, of LeRoy, Kan., has 
very desirable farm lands in Eastern 
Kansas for sale or exchange for merchan- 
dise, cattle or horses. Write him for fur- 
ther information. 


Faithfulness is necessary in all kinds of 
work. Especially is it necessary, in treat- 
ing a cold, to procure the best remedy, 
which is Allen’s Lung Balsam, and take 
it faithfully according to directions, and 
it will cure a cold every time and pre- 
vent fatal results. Sold by all druggists 
at 25c, 50c and $1.00 a bottle. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO., 
Minneapolis, Minn., write: Saturday night 
our factory was almost completely de- 
stroyed by fire. Large destruction of our 
goods, fixtures, etc. Fully insured. Still 


in the field and will be shipping goods }- 


‘next week. If you notice our fire in your 
' columns be sure and state that it will not 
_interfere with business and that we will 
make shipments with our usual prompt- 
‘ness, 

Our, November business was 66 per cent 
larger than the largest trade we have 
ever had for that month, and December 
trade has been a “hummer.’ While the 
fire was a very poor Christmas present, 
yet we will close the year 1900 with the 
largest growth we have ever shown in 
Very truly yours, 
INTERNATIONAL FOOD CO. 


Most school boys and girls have read 
about Alexander the Great who conquered 
Persia, and of his famous horse Buceph- 
alus, which he always rode in battle and 
elsewhere. In gratitude to that horse 
and as a token of the love he had for 
him, Alexander built a city to his mem- 
ory. 


Berkshires, all ages. Write 


[4"¢*. English 
BURGESS, Macedonia, Phelps Co.. Mo. 





B. TURKEYS. 


Ten years "experience as a breeder. 

Rock chickens and a few Brown > Ry auabevebe: 

All of the very best strains. Nothing but good 

stock sent out. Address 
H. D. ADKISSON, Napton, Mo. 


WANTED! 


Furs, Feathers, Hides, Ginseng. 
Highest prices paid. Write us before 
selling or shipping elsewhere. 


LAMAR & CO., - ST, LOUIS, MO. 











TREES SUCCEED WHERB 


“Result of 76 years’ FAIL. 
; Dansville, N.Y. 
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LEARN WELTMERISM 1 
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